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FOR YOUR SERVICE 

€ By addressing The Information Service, 
House & Garpen, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, readers can freely avail themselves of in- 
formation on architecture, building, furnishing, 
decoration, vegetable and flower raising, land- 
scape gardening, dogs, poultry, antiques and 
curios; in fact, all matters which pertain to the 
making of the home and the garden. This serv- 
ice is rendered promptly and without charge. 
State your problems clearly and enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


@ Addresses of where to purchase articles will 
be sent by mail without charge. The House & 
GarpDEN Shopping Service will purchase any 
article shown on these pages. 





@ The Editor is always pleased to examine ma- 
terial submitted for publication, but he assumes 
no responsibility for it, either in transit or while 


in his possession. 


Full return postage should 
always be enclosed. 


@ The address of subscribers can be changed as 
often as desired. In ordering a change, please 
give both the new address and the name and 
address exactly as they appeared on the wrapper A 
of the last copy received. Three weeks’ notice 
is required, either for changing an address or 
for starting a new subscription 
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@ With the current issue House & GARDEN en- 
ters on its sixteenth year. The first number, a 
little magazine of forty pages, devoted twenty- 
six to the reader, giving him three articles and 
thirty-nine illustrations. Although we are still 
lacking the majority, the child is sturdy 


@ The next issue—The Motor Number—will 
have for the reader forty-one pages of text with 
twenty-nine articles of interest and over 150 
illustrations. Every conceivable way in which 
the motor touches upon houses and gardens will 
be treated: the new models for 1917, collecting 
wild plants with the car, the latest appointments 
that make for comfort and hospitality, garages, 
the dog for the car, and a charting of the growth 
of the motor from its beginning to the present. 
The monthly feature, “A Little Portfolio of 
Good Interiors,” will specialize on dining and 
living-rooms. There will be two houses shown: 
one designed by Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine and 
a farmhouse restored to its ancient beauty. 
Grace Tabor will write of lilies. Silhouettes 
will be discussed in the Collector’s Department. 
Deciduous Trees and Decorative Iron Work 
for the garden will be additional features. A 
compact little book, in fact, for the man to 
whom country living is the great idea, and the 
car a valued adjunct to it. 
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Chatten & Hammond, architects 


rHE ENTRANCE TO A SMALL SUBURBAN HOME 


The doorway sets the note for the architecture of the house. It isa 

symbol of hospitality, and of all the exterior details it is the one 

which should most express the personality of the person who builds 

that house. Another view and plans of this residence will be found 
on page 32 
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THE HIGH: COST OF EXTRAS 
Which Puts Graphically What Often Happens 
Also Some Don’ts For Home 
JOHN J. KLABER 


HEY always blame the architect, and 
it isn’t fair. Nine times out of ten the 
thing happens about like this: 

Mr. and Mrs. Commuter decide to build 
a new house. The part of town they live 
in isn’t as fashionable as it was when they 
inoved there—all the best people are living 
over on the other side, and Daughter is just 
about ready to come out; and besides, they 
can get a piece of ground in a fine location 
at a bargain, because Mr. Commuter plays 
bridge on the train every day with the real 
estate man, who is a good sport. 

They have a little money laid aside, and 
after buying the ground they decide they 
can afford to spend ten thousand on the 
house. But-Mrs. Smith next door has had 
experience with architects, and she warns 
them that it always costs more than you ex- 
pect, and if you want to get the job done for 
ten thousand you must tell the architect to 
do it for eight—and then watch him night 
and day or he’ll make it twelve. 

So they make out their program. They 
must have a living-room with a little nook 
for quiet study, and a place for-the piano, 
and a big, airy dining-room, and a handy 
kitchen, and about six bedrooms, one for 
themselves, one for Daughter, one for Tom 
when he comes home from college, one for 
the two younger boys, one for a maid when 
they can get her, and a guest room. Daugh- 
ter thinks two guest rooms would be bet- 
ter, one for her friends and one for the 
boys’, but they decide not. Then, there 
must be three baths, one for the old folks 
and the guests, one for Daughter and the 
boys, and one for the occasional maid. 
Daughter wants a bathroom for herself, 
where she can keep all those little bottles 
full of—of whatever these young ladies 
use to make themselves so beautiful—with- 
out having the boys mess with them; but 
Daughter is overruled. And, of course, 
they must have a garage on the end of the 
lot, and a laundry tucked away somewhere, 
although in the absence of that maid they 
send out the wash most of the time. 

It makes a good ten thousand dollars’ 
worth, to get any sort of a job at all, and 
when young Mr. Triangle hears they want 
it for eight, he spends several hours trying 
to convince them of this—they know it per- 
fectly well, but they don’t want to admit 


it; and at last they give in, as they intended 
to do all along, but with the proviso that it 
may cost ten thousand, but not a cent more. 
Mr. Commuter is very stern and severe 
about this, and tells the architect the same 
thing ten times over, to make it very em- 
phatic and. impressive. 

So the architect takes the program, and 
the survey of the land—without levels, be- 


A FEW DON’TS 


for 


HOME BUILDERS 


Don't deceive your architect as to what you 
can really afford to spend. 


Don’t be afraid to 


spend a few dollars for 


preliminary information. It is usually money 
well spent. 
Don’t think you can build for what your 


friends did five years ago. Both labor and ma- 
terials have gone up since then. 


Don’t expect solid gold door-knobs when the 
allowance for all the hardware is fifty 
dollars. 


only 


Don’t try to-make your upstairs twice as big 
as your downstairs. 


Don't change your mind as to what you want 
after it is half built. 


Don’t give the builder his final payment until 
the job is completely finished. 


Don’t assume that the lowest bidder will always 
be the most satisfactory. 


Don’t expect the architect to do his work for 
nothing. Even architects are subject to temp- 


tation. 


Don’t think, either, that he knows nothing about 
building houses. He has probably built more of 
them than you have. 


And above all, don’t expect to get something 
for nothing. It can’t be done, especially when 
the other man knows the game better than you do. 


cause they didn’t want to go to the expense, 
but they think it runs up hill about 5’ on 
the north—and he sits down to work out 
a scheme. He has twice as much space to 
work out upstairs as down, so he puts the 
maid and her bath in the attic, and squeezes 
the bedrooms a bit, and makes the living- 
room very large. And he draws up a per- 
spective with a Colonial effect, all in shin- 
gles and white paint, really very effective. 

3ut Daughter has been reading Ivanhoe, 
and she just must have some of those cute 
little battlements, and Father thinks he 
knows how to get bargains in brick, from 
a man he met at the club—so the thing has 
to be redrawn in Tudor Gothic. This time 
Daughter thinks it’s just too darling, but 
Mother’s observant eye spots the size of that 
living-room. It’s too big, really, and in 
cutting it down the space upstairs gets 
frightfully cramped, so they go back to 
the previous scheme. 

By hard work and the exercise of all 
the ingenuity at his command, Mr. Triangle 
succeeds in getting out the plans, and the 
bids run from twelve to fifteen thousand. 
He told them from the first that this sort 
of architecture would cost more. So they 
go back to the Colonial; but they insist on 
brick walls, because the insurance man has 
scared them by some fire prevention litera- 
ture. They decide to have a shingle roof, 
though, to save money. 

The contract is let, finally, at ten thou- 
sand five hundred, Mr. Commuter protest- 
ing strongly, because houses of the same 
size and style, built ten years ago, cost two 
thousand or so less. And then the troubles 
begin. Materials have gone up, and the 
contractor, who bid low because he hated to 
lay off his men, who were just finishing 
another job, starts looking around for ex- 
tras which he can talk on. 

The first thing he finds is that the levels, 
which they had guessed at, because Mr. 
Commuter wouldn’t go to the expense of a 
proper survey, and wouldn’t even let the 
architect go out and look over the place, are 
away out. The ground humps up in the 
middle, just where the house ought to go, 
and the hump is mostly rock. This wouldn’t 
have made a great difference in cost, if they 
had shown it in the plans; but the con- 
tractor puts in a claim for twice as much 
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as he should. and threatens to throw up 
the job if it isn’t allowed. The architect’ 
tries to get him down a bit, but Mr. Com 

muter cared, knowing that the next bid 


was twelve hundred higher, and he allows 
the extra, against the architect's advice 
\bout the time the foundations are fin- 
ished, they decide to make the porch 2 
wider, and extend it across the whole front 
ind one end, instead of being only half the 
front, as it was at first. So the same per 
formance is gone through again sy this 
time Mr. Commuter has lost all faith in his 
architect. Why, here’s nothing done, hard 
ly, and nearly a thousand dollars’ worth of 
extras! Where’s al! this going to end? 
But the house begins to look better to 
him when the walls are half up, and every 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday they go 


around to look at it, and now and then Mr. 
an hour earlier to 
men 


(Commuter comes home 


get there before the quit work and 


\ 


ot 





Cupid in the guise of 
Bacchante, an Engliah lead 
figure of the 18th Century 
recently imported for the 
garden of Colonel Du Pont 


at Wilmington Delaware 


18th 
roures in 


it is an 
with 





LEAD 


Considerable 


stands around in the way of the brick lay- 
ers—who don’t mind at all, as long as they 
are paid for not working. And it’s coming 
on finely, when finally Daughter, by a last 
magnificent onslaught, puts it over on them 
that she really must have a bathroom of her 
very, very ownest own. 

It nearly ties up the whole job, because 
there isn’t any place to put it. The inside 
of the house is as full of rooms as it can 
hold, and the only thing to do is to stick it 
out over the porch on the end. It looks 
like a sore thumb, but they can grow creep- 
ers over it, or something. And there isn’t 
any plumbing on that end of the house, so 
it means running a whole new plumbing 
line—which might have been avoided if 
only they’d made up their minds to it in 
the first place, and planned accordingly. 

By this time they think their troubles are 
over, when an enterprising slate salesman 
comes along, and convinces them that a 


GARDEN 


That 
Vogue 


Is 


Among 


Revival 


lead. 


quite 
esting 


STATUARY 


Gaining 
Lovers 
the Old-Fashioned Formal Garden 


Oliver Cromwell, as a Scot 
caricatured the old rip in 
They cordially hated 
him in Scotland, but he is 
worthy of an 
garden 


tribution to garden loveliness. 
Century ptece 


low relief 


Father Tiber, a 17th Century figure, has had a 
watery career. Originally he was in Kew Gar- 
dens About seventy years ago while being 
moved down to the city on a barge the bottom 


fell out and he sank into the mud, where he 

stayed until recovered a year or two ago 
Placed on a pedestal, this lead Of more recent make is the 
urn would make a rare con- lead bird bath with cupids 


disporting themselves in low 
relief and en deshabille, and 
birds perched on the rim 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
shingle roof is such a dreadfully inflam- 
mable thing that it really won’t do at all, 
and that slate is the only thing. The rafters 
are in already, and have to be taken out and 
replaced by heavier ones, because they 
aren’t strong enough to stand the extra load, 
and it means paying twice over—but they 
simply wouldn’t be happy for a minute 
without it, so on it goes. 

And when the bills are finally settled, they 
find their little house has cost close to four- 
teen thousand, instead of the ten they in- 
tended to spend. And they let the builder 
have the last payments without the archi- 
tect’s certificate, and before the work is 
quite done, because he says how much he 
needs the money just then—and, of course, 
he leaves a lot of little things undone, and 
it costs them another couple of hundred to 
fix them up and get everything in shape. 

And then they blame the architect for it 
all. Really, you know, it isn’t fair. 
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FINISHING 





The most effective use of woodwork indoors calls for wise selection 
and such treatment as will enhance the wood’s inherent beauty 





INTERIOR WOODS 


Enhance Their 
Preservatives 


What 
With 


Can Be 
the 


Natural 
Correctly 


Done to 
Right 


Bea uty 
Applied 


NE charm of mod- 

ern decoration lies 
in the use of natural 
woods together with 
beautifully finished walls 
and woven fabrics. Na- 
ture has woven into the 
solid fibre of wood a 
richness and variety of 
coloring ever pleasing to 
the cultivated and 
in its exquisite grainings 
she has traced patterns 
far beyond the dreams 
of the artist. 

In finishing a wood 
it is our duty to develop 
these natural beauties, 
to preserve them from 
decay and deterioration, 
and it is the mission of 
this article to show the 
layman in a small way 
the woods which should 
be developed to a finish, 
separating the decora- 
tive from the protective 
function, and the woods 
which should be finished 
in various other ways. 

It can be readily un- 


eye, 


RUSSELL F 


a coat of obliterating paint 


WHITEHEAD 


By means of transparent finishes the natural figure of the grain is retained 


and brought to its greatest effectiveness. Imagine this woodwork covered with 


derstood that the sur- 
face of any material can 
be colored by merely re- 
ducing pigment to fine 
powder and rubbing it 
over the surface. In 
charcoal sketches, pas- 
tel and pencil drawings, 
this is actually practised. 
For the majority of pur- 
poses, however, it is 
necessary to devise some 
means of fixing the par- 
ticles of pigment perma- 
nently to the surface. 
This is accomplished by 
mixing the pigment with 
a liquid, which has the 
property, when spread 
in a thin layer on any 
surface, of changing into 
a more or less adhesive 
solid. This combination 
of the pigment with a 
medium or vehicle in the 
manner just described is 
known as paint. 

Paint is very often 
used in the finishing of 
interior woodwork, and 
if properly prepared it 
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stone and _ water. 
You will note the 
beautiful markings 
of the wood and 
must agree with me 
that it is both fool- 
hardy and unwise to 
destroy or cover up 
the natural beauty 
of such wood tn in- 
teriors with a paint, 
as was done on the 
lower portion of the 
panel. The painting 
specification called 
for first filling the 
wood with a natural 
paste filler, using 
the same method as 
described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 
and applying three 
coats of flat paint 
and two coats of 
enamel, the last coat 
of enamel being 
rubbed to a dull fin- 
ish. The filler in 
both instances is 

\ny paint,of course r r ee 2S ae Bros necessary in order 
to bring the pores 
up to a level surface 
with the face of the 
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protective ilue ce 
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conceal trie VOOC White 
higure and two 


figure The 


pine finished with one coat of stain This yellow pine panel was finished in the 
varnish shows a handsome manner as the chestnut shown be- 
bottom was painted white by lou The pines should be carefully se- 


, lected for figure 


Sd pie 


way of contrast 





to a surtace of any wood by dividing 


tunction, first 
decorating the irtace by means of pigment 


decorative trom the protecuve 


or stain, and then again coating the surface 


vith a composition the function of! which is 


entirels protective uch com tions, 


vhen properiy prepared by the 
tifically 


requirements as 


manutat 
turer and sciet worked it to meet 
peciti to texture of finish 
a ior im 


absolutely 


tance glo ‘ flat sem flat or 
dead in appearance, no lustre at 
all—will not hide the beautiful hgure of the 


wood, its markings 


and characteristics. but 
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attractive orain whicl 

treated in many wavs to intensify 

preparation of this panel is de 
scribed in the tert 


tend to develop, to in- 
tensify, to richen, and give depth to the 
color ‘of either the natural wood or the 
properly stained surface. 

\fter the wood has been stained in the 
shade desired with the proper kind of stain 
to accomplish this result, it is undoubtedly 
protected best with a good varnish. When 
such a varnish is spread over the surface, 
a portion of the solvent evaporates, the 
leaving the film which is 
strongly adhesive, hard, tenacious, and at 
the same time elastic, providing the varnish 
is well balanced and carefully prepared. 
Such a varnish can be left in the natural 
gloss finish or, when hard and sufficient 
coats have been applied to the surface, it 
can be rubbed to a dull finish or brought 
to a high polish, as desired. This method 
of finishing requires careful work and is 
more or less expensive, according to the 
grade of material, the number of coats of 
protective varnish used, and its care in ap- 
plication. 


on the other hand, 


balance oxidizes, 


How THE Finisu Is APPLIep 


In the quartered white oak panel the 
wood was carefully sanded and wiped free 
of splinters and dust and given a coat of 
Karly English non-fading oil stain. It was 
then filled with a prepared paste wood 
filler, thinned to the consistency of cream 
with turpentine and applied to the surface, 
allowed to stand about five or ten minutes, 
until it became a little grey or dull in ap- 
pearance, and then rubbed off across the 
growth of the wood with cheese-cloth or 
waste, pushing as much of the filler into the 
pores as possible, and rubbing off the sur- 
plus with the grain. This filler was allowed 
it least forty-eight hours to dry, and then 
lightly sanded, freeing the surface of any 
specks of filler that might have adhered, 
and finished with three coats of varnish, al- 
lowing forty-eight hours between coats. 
lhe final coat of varnish, after drying hard, 
was rubbed to a dull with 


sheen pumice 


wood, before apply- 
ing the finishing coats, so as to have the 
final surface level enough to rub smooth. 
It is evident, then, that in the painting it 
was necessary to use an extra coat in order 
to acquire a proper finish on this wood, and 
the only thing that you have been successful 
in doing is to cover up the beautiful natural 
markings. If the painted or enamel finish 
was absolutely essential or desired, a less 
expensive wood, such as white pine, yellow 
pine or poplar, would serve you better, and 
could be brought up to as good a surface 
with one less coat of material. 
(Continued on page 62) 














Zz : 
Courtesy of Lowe Bros 
lt would be foolish to hide the beautiful 
figure of this quartered white oak. The 
painted strip at the bottom shows how 
the effect would be lost 
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In this plan the living-room as well as 
the enclosed porch receive sun all day 


H OW 


If You Build by the Compass You 


Have 


| se )K about you. How 
many houses do you see 
that can be said to have been 
planned with a conscientious 
regard for the proper aspect 
of their various rooms? They 
are few, and far between. It 
becomes startlingly evident that 
the majority of them were 
given no study whatsoever in 
relation to the points of the 
compass. Let it be set down, 
forthwith, as one of the vital 
principles of house planning, 
that all of the main rooms must be so 
placed as to have the best aspect for light 
and warmth, in consideration of the pur- 
pose they are to serve and the time of day 
they are to be most in use. 

THe BreaKFAST AND DINING Rooms 

The morning-room, or breakfast room, is 
occupied at the coldest part of the day, at 
a time when neither the house nor its in- 
mates have become thoroughly warmed. 
Therefore this room should invariably have 
an aspect toward the morning sun, either 
east or southeast. The level light of early 
morn streaming in through the windows 
dissipates the morning grouch and implants 
good cheer in its stead. 

In the majority of houses, however, the 
breakfast-room is omitted, all meals being 
served in the dining-room. For the latter, 
an eastern aspect would then be desirable, 
so as to let the morning sun into the room 
at breakfast time. At other times of the 
day, direct sunlight into the dining-room is 
usually objectionable. In winter, artificial 
heat will have warmed the room for the 
midday and evening meals, so that the heat 
of the sun is not needed. And, in summer 
time, the direct rays of the western sun in- 
truding into the room while people are 
seated around the table and 
cannot shift their places is far 
from agreeable, both in respect 
to light and heat. However, 
there are times in late autumn 
and early spring when this 
room, with only an eastern 
aspect, is hardly warm enough 
for comfort, yet it is hardly 
cold enough to require artificial 
heat at the midday meal. At 
these times a southern aspect 
would effect just the right bal- 
ance. For the southern sun at 





A west frontage for another type of house. 
must be 








With a 


and bedrooms 
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DO YOUR ROOMS FACEP 


Sunlight and Shade 


ERNEST IRVING FREESE 











Each 
requirements of 


planned to meet the its 
the time of the midday meal is high enough 
overhead so as not to project its rays di- 
rectly across the room into the faces of 
those seated about the dining-table. Thus 
the room is suffused with warmth, yet 
the light is such as to cause no undue dis- 
comfort to the eyes. So we find that, all 
things considered, the dining-room should 
have both an eastern and southern aspect, 
but never a western one. In case a break- 
fast room is a part of the plan, then the 
southern aspect alone, for the dining-room, 
would fulfill all conditions. 


LivING-RoomM AND KITCHEN 

In the living-room we can afford to have 
direct sunlight at all times of the day. For 
this is the one room in the house in which 
people can move about freely and choose 
their positions. Here, therefore, an abun- 
dance of sunlight is permissible, even de- 
sirable. The living-room should have at 
least two aspects toward the sun, either 
south and east, or south and west, prefer- 
ably the latter. 

Now comes the kitchen. Unquestionably, 
this room should always look toward the 
north, for, in winter, ample warmth will be 
supplied by the constant fire, and in sum- 











house, of course, 
environment 











A north frontage that may be found desirable 
in houses south of the Mason and Dizon line 


Can 


as You Wish 


mer the aspect should obvious- 
ly be the coolest possible. More- 
over, the equable north light is 
highly desirable in the _ per- 
formance of the various kitch- 
en duties. Perhaps just a peep 
of the early rising sun would 
not be amiss in the kitchen to 
cheer up the cook before the 
fires are started. But it should 
be no more than a peep. Never 
should the southern or western 
sun be given the 
kitchen. 

If there is to be a nursery in the house, 
this should invariably have a southern ex- 
posure, whatever be the preferable char 
acter of the outlook in other directions. In 
this case an abundance of warmth and sun 
shine outweighs all other considerations. 


access to 


SUNSHINE AND SLEEPING 


Sunlight, in sleeping rooms, should be 
considered a prime necessity. Being in use 
only at night is all the more reason why 
these rooms should receive the full benefit 
of clarifying sunshine. An eastern aspect 
is undoubtedly the best for bedrooms, be- 
cause this aspect allows of the sun entering 
them as soon as the occupants of the night 
have arisen. A western exposure is ob- 
jectionable because in that case the sun 
cannot enter until afternoon, wherefore the 
room becomes unduly heated toward the 
evening hours so as not to be conducive to 
refreshing sleep. Wherever possible, sleep- 
ing rooms should be contrived to have two 
exposures, so as to allow of a cross-circula- 
tion of air through the opened windows. 
In that case, the two most favorable ex- 
posures would seem to be directly east and 
directly south, although any two exposures 
occurring eastwardly between the north and 
south points of the compass would fulfill 
all requirements as to sunlight 
and circulation of air. 

Now that we have arrived 
at certain definite conclusions 
as to the most favorable aspects 
of the various rooms, let us see 
if these conclusions admit of a 
practical application in the 
planning of the house, assum- 
ing, aS a typical example, a 
suburban or country house, 
subject to the following re- 
quirements and conditions: 

(Continued on page 62) 
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TRUE BLUE 


Is the Color and Character of the 
Hardy Delphiniums, The Always 
Desirable Perennial Larkspurs 


GRACE TABOR 


Delphinium bicolor illustrates 
some of the larkspur varia- 
tions. Its colors are blue with 


The old formosum type is 
hard to equal as a satisfying 








ANY plants have blossoms 
that are called blue, and 


M 


SOrie have blossoms that really are 
this color 


but nothing that grows 


is’'a bluer blue, nor a truer blue, 
than the flowers of the hardy del 
phiniums And no other blue 


flowered plant is as regal in habit 
delphintum—which counts 
great deal in the garden 
modesty of the violet may 
captivate the imagination; but 
flower, and all are in 
grave danger ol heing overlooked 
altogether when brought into com 


as the 
tor al 


The 


modest’ 


petition with less shrinking asso 
ciates. The garden, indeed, ts no 

place tor shrinking and hanging back. 
Rather it ts like a great city where each 
resident must be up and doing and assert 
lf, if he would 


ing hims« maintain his cit 


izenship 


0 always the hardy larkspur has been 
to me the blue flower, although it does not 


occupy quite this unique position, perhaps, 
in the perenmal world There are, for 
example, veronicas, which are blue; and 


monkshood—the deadly nightshade, not safe 
to plant where about, lest 
they be tempted to eat of its fruits; and 
the lovely alkanet: and certain columbines: 
and some few others, truly blue. But for 
another, none of them is 
the larkspur's equal It is distinctly 
and without question the blue flower 


youngsters are 


one reason oT 


qpurt 


SOME BOTANICAL DISTINCTIONS 


Botanically 


must use it 


larkspur or delphinium—we 
botanical name, of course—be 
Ss ordet called 
the learn 1: the 


the vernacular 


longs to that cemit gly endl 


} 


ranunculacee’ by crow 


toot family of Chis means 
that peonies, and 
of the marsh marigolds and the globe flow 


the monkshood and the 


they are relatives of the 


} 
ers, as well as of 


a touch of pale yellow or white 





The hardy delphiniums fulfill two conditions whose combina- 
tion is rare: flowers of bluest blue, and a habit of growth 
that is truly regal 





Cut flower stems back to the ground as fest as 

the flowers fade, work in atablespoonful of bone- 

meal around each plant, and larkspurs will bloom 
until fall 











columbines and some eighteen others bear- 
ing not so perceptible a resemblance to 
them. All of which is very confusing and 
seems rather silly, unless you are a botanist. 
But, sticking to the book and going a step 
farther, we do come to something that it 
is very useful to know about them— 
something that begins to lead us toward 
that intelligent culture of them which 
alone can satisfy a real gardener. It is 
simply that there are two just 
as there are with any number of things— 
annual and perennial, And no need of go- 
ing to the botanists to find this out, al- 
though it is the first thing they take it upon 
themselves to tell us. 

In addition to this classification, the 
learned men avow that there are three col- 
ors, in a state of nature—tred, yellow and 
blue ranging to white; and thus are ex- 
plained the shades away from pure blue 


classes, 


and wonderfully dainty sort 
that stands the test of time 





that are found in the developed 
flowers of today. Mauves and 
lavenders are very common—and 
to my mind, not highly desirable in 
larkspur. Let us have them in 
pure blue as long as they exist in 
this rare color. 

Choose therefore from hybrids 
which show only this, or from 
the species which do—unless you 
prefer the hint of red shining 
through. In one or two instances 
this is very beautiful; but it is 
quite possible to get so far towards 
the lavender that the wonderful 
brilliance of which these plants 
are capable is entirely lost. Guard 
against selections that will result in such 
loss, for it would be a real one. 


LARKSPUR FROM SEED 


Perennial larkspur is as easily raised from 
seed as any annual in the catalogues. In-° 
deed I am sure that there are few seedlings 
of any kind, either annual or perennial, that 
will endure the careless handling and neg- 
lect to which larkspur seedlings have been 
subjected to in my own garden—unavoid- 
ably, let me hasten to add. It has been 
claimed by some that unless the seed is 
perfectly new—that is, unless it is planted 
the same summer that it is produced—it is 
not likely to germinate; but I have never 
been able to find seed that would not! 

Sow them indoors if you want plants 
that will bloom the same summer, in little 
boxes—cigar boxes are just right, being 
very easily handled—in a light, ordinary 
soil, any time between February first and 
the end of March. Transplant the seed- 
lings when they are up to a height of 34” 
or when they have made a couple of leaves 
above the cotyledons—setting them at this 

3” apart, if you are using flats 


time about 3” 
or more of the cigar boxes. If you are put- 
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ting them into pots, the tiny thumb-pots, 
either in paper or red clay, will be the size. 
Usually they are “hardened off” by being 
set out-of-doors during the day for ten 
days or so before they are planted, but if 
the season is forward this is not essential. 
Naturally you will protect them if a cold 
night comes on, even after they have been 
in the garden for a little time; for any very 
young seedling is tender and ought not to 
be exposed to low temperature. 


SETTING THEM OUTDOORS 

The better way, however, is not to plant 
them out until the weather has finally set- 
tled; if you have them in pots, wait until 
well into May before putting them in the 
ground. Then there will be no need of 
protection at any time, for they will have 
outgrown their tenderest infancy. 

These plants will probably bloom a little 
later than old and established ones—that 
is, later the first summer. Of course they 
will blossom at the seasonable time, after 
the first year. In order to have late flowers 
of full size and quality, one may sow the 
seed later, bringing the plants to full ma- 
turity just about the time the early ones 
have finished their bloom for the year. 
These, too, in the second year will blossom 
at the regulation period. But if you want 
the maiden, full-sized bloom in late summer, 
try sowing seed late in April or early in May 
indoors in the boxes, and transplanting ex- 
actly as with the early sown seed; but do 
not set the little plants out into the garden 
until late in June. Then put them wherever 
you want them to be, and they will go on 
growing exactly as if they had not been re- 
tarded by a late start, and will produce full- 
sized spikes of bloom in August and Sep- 
tember, which the old plants cannot quite 
do, even though you cut them back as soon 
as their flowers fade. 

The second crop from these is never 
quite as large and fine as the first, yet they 
are very satisfactory, if you do not care to 
go to the trouble of doing what has just been 





«bal j 


The Chinese variety, D. Chinense, has 
delicate and finely cut foliage, with flow- 
ers of almost gentian blue 


described. Choose the oldtime Delphinium 
formosum, if you do this. 

The only enemy that ever threatens lark- 
spur—and that not seriously—is a small 
white grub that appears sometimes at the 
roots. It may destroy them if left to its 
own devices; but a dressing of finely sifted 
coal ashes put over them in the fall, and 
scattered well into their crowns, seriously 
incommodes the brute and puts him to rout 
if he undertakes to make an attack. There 
is little likelihood of his appearing at all if 





No perennial garden should be without its 
delphiniums; their flower spires are too 
imposing to be omitted 


manure is kept away from the roots of the 
plants with scrupulous care. Use it under 
the earth that is under them at time of plant- 
ing, and use it over the ground, if you 
wish; but never put it into the holes with 
them. 

Some years ago there appeared a fungous 
disease that caused something of a com- 
motion among larkspur lovers, but to my 
knowledge it never amounted to anything 
serious. Presumably it was one of those 
“flare-ups” that sometimes occur with al- 
most every plant under cultivation, under 
weather and atmospheric conditions that 
happen to favor particularly some dormant 
or little known fungi that cause them, which 
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Hybrid larkspurs are found in 


many 
especially mauve and lavender. 
But the pure blue is the best 


colors, 


die out of themselves when these condi- 
tions cease to be prevalent. 


THREE Goop SPECIES 


Oldest and best known of all species of 
larkspur is the Delphinium formosum re- 
ferred to above. This is dark blue in color, 
or rather blue with darker margins, with a 
white eye and a spur that runs to violet and 
is “bifid” at its tip—divided into two equal 
parts by a median rib. Many hybrids that 
are lovely have been produced from this 
species, and it itself is the larkspur best 
suited to large naturalistic plantings or to 
naturalizing, owing to its permanence, It 
is presumed to be a native of Asia Minor, 
grows from 2’ to 3’ high, and in the latitude 
of New York comes into bloom about the 
twentieth of June. 

The bee larkspur of Europe is Delphin- 
ium elatum, taller than the preceding and 
showing various shades of blue flowers, all 
with black “eyes” or centers and deep violet 
petals. These, by the way, are not the con- 
spicuous members of a larkspur blossom, 
but lie deep in the shelter of the sepals, at 
the heart of the flower. They would never 
be recognized as petals by any but a bot- 
anist, and they are of very little consequence 
in the flower’s appearance save when they 
grow with a different shade in the midst of 
its prevailing color. That is what they do 
with the bee larkspur, giving a lovely ef- 
fect of warm violet within the clear blue— 
almost, indeed, like a reflection through it 
—a miracle of tinting and blending at which 
one can never cease to marvel. 

Most persistent bloomer of all is Delphin- 
ium belladonna, commonly called the ever- 
blooming larkspur. This is lighter in color 
than either of the others mentioned, being 
a luminous turquoise of exquisite delicacy. 
The plants do not grow quite as tall as either 
Delphinium formosum or D. elatum, the av- 
erage height being perhaps 2’. The Chinese 
variety, D. Chinense, is still lower growing. 
This has very finely cut and delicate foliage, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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TNIl] om ha t ‘ 
() t} ug! t wm the 
tt hye ‘ r ki at 
the d | , , 

| ‘ the cit , 
purpiing anvot treet 
campat le Oot come£net stream ol 
humat breasting home Dusk comes 
0 it to hide it vyaunt realities of stone and 
teel, to veil it rucitic its ugliness; yet 
‘ | re are wh iit eves high enough 
to see where the first faint lal hines on the 


grey horizon 

Finer far is dusk im the country lhere 
t uncovers the world which lies beneath the 
outward torm and color of tree and bud 
[here the greater realities come into their 


own \nd if day has its myriad noises of 
bal and beast. the night has a thousand 
more } lr the garden ghostly forms 
aback Where washed by day a sea of 


vhite phlox hes now a purple bank. Colors 


a purple lawn, a purpling path, 
1 purple wall that once was red \long 


the tence the darkening shrubs line rank 


tre as oe 


on ran Slowly Night swings her purple 
awning from the pillars of the trees \ 
farm. boy halloes across the field (_omes 
the seroop of tortured gear as a car crests 
the hill The handle of a swinging pai! 
queaks steadily, mexorably the horizon 
\ handtul of stars 


“~omeone sets a 


draws closer and closet 

, pilled across the sky 
Down breeze floats 
the taint aroma ot a kindled fire 


heht in the window 


You walk through your garden. Shape 
is gone. Color 1s gon Perfume alone re 
main Here you halt, and there You 


gather a bouquet 

francis de Sales 
Chen soft feet sound down the twilit lane 

hey quicken \ hob heel hits the flinty 

path. The gate clicks. He . 
Suppel 


3] ritual houquet, like 


come ! 


‘tk is easier to get angry about garden 
pests than to be philosophi While 
you are accepting the aphid and the cut 
worm philosophically they are playing hob 
with your plants. Instead you strafe them 
and bless the men who invented hellebore 
and Bordeaux mixture 

| have often wondered if this natural an 
ger is due to the fact that vou can fatrly 
see your plants being consumed before your 
very eyes, or because, in your inmost heart, 
vou know you don’t deserve such a plague 
Surely if ever there was an example of the 
sins of the tathers being visited on the third 
and tourth generation, garden pests stand 
exalted as tulfilling all the conditions 





GARDEN TRUCK 


In the beginning ot things, it seems, there 
existed a condition known as the “balance 
of animate Nature,” when the bird fed on 
the bug and the bug led a precarious exist 
ence in the primeval foliage. Little Brother 
(Quail, for example, had a menu that 1n- 
cluded 145 different species of notorious in 
sects. Since then man has upset this bal 
ance; he has killed off the birds. Between 
1840 and 1910 eleven species of valuable 
wild life were totally exterminated in the 
States. Twenty-five others are being slowly 
put down into oblivion. Meanwhile the 
pests waxed fat and in their time were 
mourned by countless descendents. 

It is another example of what happens 
to man when he “monkeys” with Nature. 
\nd, of course, man pays the price. In 
the United States he is separated annually 


MAIN STREET, 








BY JOYCE KIiLMER 
», | like to look at the blossomy track of 
. the moon upon the sea, 


But it isn’t half so fine a sight as Main 
Street used to be 

When it all was covered over with a 
couple of feet of snow, 

And over the crisp and radiant road 
the ringing sleighs would go 


Now, Main Street bordered with au 
tumn leaves, it was a pleasant 
thing, 

\nd its gutters were gay with dande- 
lions early in the Spring; 

I like to think of it white with frost 
or dusty in the heat, 

Because | think it is humaner than 
any other street. 


\ city street that is busy and wide is 
ground by a million wheels, 

And a burden of traffic on its breast is 
all it ever feels 

It is dully conscious of weight and 
speed and of work that never 
ends, 

But it cannot be human like Main 
Street, and recognize its friends. 


There were only about a hundred 
teams on Main Street in a day, 

And twenty or thirty people I guess, 
and some children out to play. 

And there wasn’t a wagon or buggy, 
or a man or a girl or a boy 

That Main Street didn’t remember, 
and somehow seem to enjoy 


lhe truck and the motor and trolley 
car and the elevated train ; 

Chey make the weary city street re 
verberate with pain: 

But there is yet an echo left down 
deep within my heart 

Of the music the Main Street cobbles 
made beneath a butcher's cart 


God be thanked for the Milky Way 
that runs across the sky! — ‘ 

That's the path that my feet would 
tread whenever I have to die. 

Some folks call it a Silver Sword, and 
some a Pearly Crown, 

But the only thing I think it is, is 
Main Street, Heaventown 
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from the sum of $8,000,000 

for spraying machines, spray- 

ing mixtures and deadly pow- 

ders, and if he figured out the 

damage pests do he would 

find that it totals just about 
$500,000,000 per year. Truly the sins of 
our fathers must have been great. 

Sut there is a way to lighten the burden, 
and by degrees the country folk are finding 
out. Restore the balance by saving the bird. 

If you can help a robin, help him, for he 
is industrious. If you can save a grosbeak, 
save him, for he consumes potato bugs and 
sings gaily while he does it. But best of 
all save the bob-whites, for they labor 
eighteen hours a day at the pests, and when 
the pests are all eaten up, they take for 
dessert no less than 129 various weed seeds. 


* 
I AST summer a friend of mine took 


a slum lad to the country. The iad 
was a freshman in college, a city-starved, 
book-fed, pale-faced Jew who burned with 
the zeal of a great ambition. He had never 
been to the country. So a berth was made 
for him up under the eaves and he came to 
stay the summer through—brought his 
books and his notes to study, and a pair of 
white flannels, and two soft shirts and a 
flamboyant tie. . . The third day he 
left. Couldn’t stand it. The air was too 
pure for him and the nights too quiet. He 
was consumed with homesickness for the 
asphalt pavements, the canned food, the 
barrack tenement and the thunder of the 
city’s streets from dawn to dawn. 

The lad didn’t stay long enough—that 
was all. For you can't plunge into country 
life. It is a progress by degrees. Three 
days and one is only beginning to get enough 
sleep. On the fourth he starts to be recon- 
ciled. And once reconciled he will never 
forget the country’s inextinguishable joy 
and unmeasured freedom. 

It takes no more effort than the exercise 
of the will to free oneself from the obvious 
shackles of a city. A subtler influence has 
to work to drive out those little habits that 
the city breeds; most of all the noise habit. 
If you are busy you rarely hear the noise 
in a city; and therefore the way to shut it 
out is to work, work interminably, intensely. 
Sut in the country you work as the mood 
comes, and the sounds are music to the 
ear because you love them. 

Chesterton wrote a line that I always 


think of when I look upon contented city ° 


folk. It goes something like this: 
“Their doors are always closed in the 
evening ; they have no songs.” 
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© Marion C. Coffin, landscape architect 


A GARDEN OF LATE SPRING BLOSSOMS 


The varieties are also uncommon. In the foreground the star-like flowers 

are mauve phlozx; the clusters next to them, yellow alyssum. Above is a 

lemon yellow Caucasian peony, with daisy-like leopard’s bane. The tall 
spikes are pale blue camassias 











A most interesting 
house and garden 
in the 
I&th Century, were those 
of John Bartram, on the 
Schuylkill river, near 
lt had not then its like any- 


JOHN 
BARTRAM 


in America, early 


Philadelphia 


where in the world. It was the cradle of 
botany and horticulture for this then New 
World he house, built by the hands of 
its owner, is still standing; the garden, now 
happily a part of Philadelphia's park sys 
tem, is being restored. Such was its charm 
in earlier days that knowing garden-makers 
from over-seas made pilgrimages to it, 
and our own grave statesmen, Washing- 
ton, fefferson, Franklin and others as 
heavily weighted with affairs, sometimes 
rested there lt is no little deed to 


‘that greatest re- 
anywhere 


make a beautiful garden, 
freshment to the spirit ot 
But to 
den in the wilderness 


man.” 


make gal 
garnering ito its lap 
all the love 
plants of a 
continent, 


some 
whole 
wilderness 
and distributing them 
thence to great cen 
ters of gardening art 
and research on other 
continents—that 
great 

John Bartram was 


was ' 
surely a deed 
1 simple (Quaker 
farmer, born 
Darby, Pa... in 


trom his 


neat 
1699 
Resting 
labors under a _ tree 
one hort day, he 
plucked a daisy and 
began to examine it 
Chat have 
been the awakening 


seem to 


of the man whom 
Linnwus called the 
greatest natural bot 
anist of the vorld, 


known ere the close 
of his life as one of 
the most illustrious, 
and by far the most 


picturesque of early 
botanizers and gar 

den-makers. Although 
he became the peer 
and fellow of the 


The original Bartram home still stands in Philadelphia. 


AMERICA’S EARLY 
GARDEN BENEFACTORS 


\ Record of Men 
Who Wrestled With 
Wilderness Conditions 


L. GREENLEE 


Peter Collinson, Bot- William Bartram, son 
anist to the King of of the botanist and 
England, to whom himself a student of 
John Bartram sent flowers. With his fa- 
collections of Ameri ther he made the jour- 
can wild flowers in ney through Florida 
exchange for “nails, and drew the map 
alico, Russian linen shown on page 56. 
and clothes” for his This the King publish- 
boys 150 years ago ed for the colonists 


greatest natural scientists of his day, and 
Botanist to the King of England in his 
\merican provinces, he retained to the last 
the habits and customs of the simple 
farmer. Even yet his simple, wholesome, 
powerful personality seems to pervade the 
garden which he made so long ago. 
When, in 1730, Bartram set about his 
garden- making, the Alleghanies were 
mapped as “The Endless Mountains.” 
Through and over them led the trails by 
which spoils came to the garden. Danger 
lurked beside him almost from the time he 
left his own door and through all his life, 
for he died when the young republic was 
scarcely a year old, soon after the battle 
of Brandywine. Yet he wrote, “If I die 
a martyr to Botany, God’s will be done; 









It was built by John 
Bartram himself and it was the center of garden benefaction in America during 
pre-Revolutionary days 
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His will be done in all things.” Reading 
the letters of Peter Collinson to Bartram, 
after the exchange of English and Ameri- 
can plants began, one recalls his resignation 
often. For quaint old Peter was much 
enamored of American plants. He would 
not have his dear friend risk death by In- 
dians or wild beasts, but he did want some 
more of those rare American orchids, or 
glorious rhododendrons, or exquisite silver- 
bells, for the Queen’s Gardens! 

William Darlington, the biographer of 
Bartram, says that it was Joseph Brient- 
nall, a friend and a prosperous merchant of 
Philadelphia, who first became interested 
in Bartram’s collection of plants, his dried 
specimens, etc., and suggested that he 
should send some of them to Peter Collin- 
son, of London. Bartram had _ studied 
Latin in order to master botany and his 
specimens were well done. Imagine the 
thrills of the Botanist 
to the King when he 


opened the first 
packet from _ the 
American wilds! 


The great useful- 
ness of the Bartram 
Garden dates from 
that time. “For near- 
ly fifty years, though 
never meeting face to 
face, these two 
helped, rallied and 
loved each _ other. 
Through Collinson 
Bartram’s letters 
reached nearly all of 
the distinguished nat- 
uralists of his time. 
Collinson engaged the 
Dukes of Richmond 
and Norfolk, Lord 
Peter and others, to 
subscribe an annual 
allowance of thirty 
guineas to meet Bar- 
tram’s expenses in 
procuring American 
plants for their gar- 
dens. Something 
was consigned to Col- 
linson—seeds, plants, 
roots, cuttings; one 
box, twenty boxes— 
by almost every ship 
leaving for London. 
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And much came back in return—tulips, car- 
nations, ‘nails, calico, Russia linen and 
clothes for my boys.’ ” 

Collinson’s enthusiasm for the strange 
new trees and flowers thus received runs 
through a thick volume of letters: 

“August 28, 1736—Send more Black 
Walnuts, Long Walnuts, both sorts of 
Hickory, Acorns of all sorts, Sweet Gum, 
Dogwood, Red Cedar Berries, Allspice, 
Sassafras. . . More of those fine Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, the most -elegant trees 
yet discovered in your province.” 

“June 30, 1763.—O Botany, delightfull- 
est of all sciences! There is no end to thy 
gratifications! All botanists join me in 
thanking my dear John for his unwearied 
pains to gratify us. I have sent Linnzus 
a specimen and one leaf of Tipitiwitchet 
Sensitive; only to him would I spare such 
a jewel. Pray send more specimens. I am 
afraid we can never raise it. Linnzus will 
be in rapture at sight of it.” 

One letter says that Peter was careful 
even of the earth shaken from the roots of 
the plants received, “Because I have raised 
from it many strange plants which you 
would never think to send.” j 

But danger attended the work of our 
early gardeners by sea as well as land. Bar- 
tram, on his own initiative and expense, 
had made a plant-collecting journey as far 
north and west as Lake Ontario. He kept 
on the way a journal, which he sent to 
Collinson but which was held up by the 
French. In 1763 there was a great time of 
concern about some boxes of seeds that the 
Spanish had captured on the high seas. 

Later in life, when he was near seventy, 
Bartram was appointed Botanist to the 
King of England for the provinces, with 
a salary of fifty guineas a year! Soon after 
this appointment, with his son William, he 
made an exploring and collecting trip to 
Florida, bringing back with him many bril- 
liant-flowered new plants, insects, reptiles 
and an accurate map of St. John’s river. 
All this greatly pleased the King; he had 
the map published for the benefit of the 





NGEA QUERCIFOLIA 


Drawng of the Hydrangea Quercifolia, 
discovered by John and William Bartram. 
From William Bartram’s “Travels 
Through North and South Carolina,” 1791 


colonists. Bartram himself published his 
record of this journey, but it is not so full 
and interesting as the record of that first 
long journey to Ontario. The “Observa- 
tions” in this tell of the cheerful bustle of 
preparation, the packing of paper and 
boxes for specimens, the books, apparatus, 
camping outfit, insect nets. “Hominy and 
bacon were stuffed in saddle-bags, huge 
flint-lock pistols swung to the saddle-bow ; 
wife and daughters wept; sons grasped 
their father’s hand in silence; negroes 
grinned over the fine show master made on 
the grey mare.” Reaching Onondaga, after 
many days’ travel through dense thickets, 
the Indians received them kindly and 


feasted them on “green corn dumplings, 





en, She aS 
“JOHNNY APPLESERD.” 








John Chapman, alias “Johnny Appleseed,” 

was not prepossessing, but he burned with 

a beautiful zeal to plant frontier orchards 

a hundred years ago. This is the only 
portrait known 


whan Kc goes for Ron, 


- sc Pa Miho 


e 





From the nature of this note and the 

style of handwriting no one can question 

the sincerity or the literacy of Johnny 
Appleseed 


venison and wild beans wrapped in leaves.” 

In the midst of the garden to-day stands 
the quaint old Bartram house, bearing 
several devout inscriptions carved in the 
grey stone by its builder. The southern 
wing, with large windows, was the conser- 
vatory where rare plants, collected on his 
journeys and destined to cheer the whole 
earth, bloomed always. The grand old trees 
of the garden, a world-wide collection, many 
of them giants, deserve all the care the Bart- 
ram Association is giving them. 
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TO BE SOLD, 
By WILLIAM PRINCE, 
At Flu thing-Landing, on Long-Ifland, near New-York, 
The following Trees and Plants, viz. 

NE hondred and ten large Carolina Magnolio flower 
trees, the fineft and moft beautiful that grow in 
America, and are all raifed fromthe feed in adry foil, and 
are yery apt to live when tranfplanted, and are from three 
feet and a half to four feet high, price 4s. per tree. Fifty 
large Catalps flower trees about the thicknefs of a.man’s 
leg, amd are about eight or nine feet high to the under 
part of the top, very ftraight and thrifty, price 2s. per 
tree. Thirty or forty large almond trees, that begin to 
bear as they ftand in the nurfery, and are very apt to bear, 
price 1s. Gd. per tree; and fifty fig trees that begin to 
bear, price 28. pertree. ‘Two thoufand white, red and 
black currant bufhes, price 6d. per plant. A number of 
goofeberry plants of different forts, price 6d. per plant, 
Grape vines, viz. The large Lifbon white grapes, white 
and purple Madeira grapes, price 6d. per plant. Five 
thowfand of the following ftrawberry vines, viz. The 
hautboy, the chilli, and the large Englith and American 
white Rtrawberries, price 1s. per dozen plants. Fifteen 
hundred white mulberry trees, and one thoufand black 
mulberry trees, price 1s. 6d. per tree, by the fmall! parcel, 
but they will be fold for lefs by the quantity. Ail forts 

of fruit trees to be fold as ufual. 


The first nursery advertisement published 
in America extolled the trees raised by 
William Prince of Long Island 


wa PRINCES AND PARSONS OF OLD | 
Lonc ISLAND 


N those old days the wonderful flora of 
I North America was well appreciated. 
Our botanists and gardeners ranked with 
commanding generals and kings of com- 
merce. The service they did the world was 
doubtless as great. At Flushing, L. L, 
near the same time that John Bartram was 
laying out his garden, the Princes, Robert 
and son William, took up the theme and 
established the first commercial nursery in 
America. The idea, at first, was to stock 
the orchards and vineyards of the colonists, 
but, inevitably, with culture, came the in- 
troduction of flowering trees and shrubs. 

“The Old American Nurseries,” as they 
were later called, grew rapidly in import- 
ance and exerted a profound influence upon 
the development of American horticulture. 
Even the American Revolution handled 
carefully the fine house William built and 
his stock of trees and plants. Washington 
occupied the house at one time and, when 
the British took possession of Flushing, 
General Howe placed a guard around house 
and nurseries. Through ensuing years 
American patriots had a sterner duty than 
the planting of orchards and gardens. But 
when the American eagle soared supreme, 
the resources of the nurseries were taxed 
to keep up with the rebound of trade. The 
orchards and gardens laid waste, or neg- 
lected through wars, must be restocked; 
foreign army officers during their invasion 
had been fascinated with our American 
flowers. Many boxes and bales were con- 
signed to homes in England, Germany and 
France, where travelers still are shown 
ancient trees and shrubs that came from the 
Prince nurseries. 

Meantime successors to John Bartram 
continually pushed westward their expedi- 
tions. To the Prince Nurseries the beauti- 
ful things they discovered were brought for 
care and propagation. The Lewis and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SHINGLES, MASONRY OR 
[hree Types of Siding for Clothing The 
[he Vital Questions of Application, Utility 
zs B. BENNETT 
yRIM IL Y, a house i place ot old \nd—because the shingles are nailed 
| ter LT} ust as true nowadays a to the strips—there remains no possibility ot 
n olden time en human beings an occasional shingle being insecurely held 
velt mm « ind hut \nd. although by nails that might otherwise be inadver 
ul of to-da tands tor something tently driven into a joint between the sheath- 
an a met helter t never should ing boards. In fact, so highly advantageous 
t be anything kk The original necessity is this method of applying siding that it 
ll re | om be met should be more commonly adopted for clap 
First of all, a human habitation must af boards and other forms of horizontal or vet 
rd, to th lwell therem, adequate al boarding, as well as for shingles. In the 
( 1) 1 he ner \loreover, ¢€ ot horizontal boarding the strips should 
i Himate ected to extremes of heat occur, vertically, over every stud. For ver 
wr cold, it is highly desirable that the wall tical boarding their direction should be just 
cf i] and raimproof as well a the reverse. For shingles the strips must 
on-conductive, thereby assuring an equa be put on horizontally and spaced a distance 
le temperature in the enclosed rooms, irr¢ from center to center equal to the vertical 
iable weather conditions spacing of the shingle courses. Only thus 
rhe ul oden ling used in house is a proper nailing provided for every course 
uildin hether of horizontal or vertical of shingles The nails should be galva 
made up o 
ract 1] but o1 thich 
‘ t mate ly other 
, i the hy j , laid 
t! al heht i] ( 
1 h nea th 
ritir it] e expos | 
thy ‘ } \lso the 
ird é yp! butted 
toget! nd, thu 
leavin | om} 
throug! | nal 
Vater it} ‘ cl ite 
i! LE ADVANTAGI 
With shingles the cas 
different (Only about 


third of their length is ex 
posed to the weather 0 
that there result it least 
three lavers of material at 


ill §=point l'urthermore 
hingles are laid so as to 
“break rwmts one ove! 
the other lor these rea 
sons shingles, properly ap 


plied, undoubtedly make a 
somewhat more weather 


tight and non-conductive 
siling than clapboards o1 
other form ot boarding 
Yet the pa pable reason lo 
the popularity of shingles 
is their roughness of tex 
ture which renders them 
especially idapted to re 
ceive 1 charactet preser\ 
ing stam ot ol or creosote 
ratherthana coat of oblitet 


uing though useful paint 

In Sketch 1 are shown 
two methods of applying 
the shingles \t \" us the 


common method, wherein 


they are laid tight against wide jointed brickwork combines in perfect harmony wth the 
the paper The method x 
shown at “B” is slightly more expensive, nized; the life of shingles is the life of the 
though far superior if durability is to be at nails that hold them im place. 

al! reckoned with Che wooden strips, mn Cypress, redwood and cedar are the 


tervening between the paper and shingles, woods best adapted for shingles. Those 
create numerous air spaces and thus insure split by hand are superior to the machine- 
the shingles against sweating and consequent sawed product, both as regards durability 
decay. Also these air spaces offer additional and appearance. Cypress shingles are per- 
insulation against the penetration of heat and haps longer lived than those of redwood, 





When properly handled shakes and masonry combine well, as here, where the 
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Timber Frame 
and Appearance 


but the advantage of the former is more 
than offset by the exceedingly slow burning 
quality and the richer color of the latter. 
Cedar is probably the most commonly used 
wood for shingles, but it is inferior to either 
cypress or redwood. Spruce shingles should 
not be given any consideration whatever. 

Shakes, which are simply extra long 
shingles, are often used to good effect. They 
are usually about 3’ long and laid with an 
exposure of 10” or 12” to the weather. 
Otherwise the foregoing observations and 
considerations, relative to shingles, apply 
equally to the use of shakes. 


MASONRY SIDING 


Masonry siding, such as stone or brick, 
should be applied as shown in Sketch 2. 
It is secured to the sheathing by means of 
spikes imbedded in_ the 
joints, the spikes being 
partially driven into the 
sheathing at the comple- 
tion of every four or five 
courses of brickwork. Thus 
the mortar of the joint 
eventually hardens around 
the projecting ends of these 
numerous spikes and there- 
by anchors the masonry 
siding to the wooden 
sheathing. 

Strange as it may seem, 
masonry siding is not as 
waterproof as painted 
wooden siding. This is be- 
cause the masonry itself, 
as well as its multitudinous 
mortar joints, is somewhat 
susceptible to the absorp- 
tion of moisture. For this 
reason it is particularly im- 
portant that the paper or 
felt membrane, intervening 
between the masonry and 
sheathing, be thoroughly 
waterproof. Also, the 
mortar composing the 
joints should contain only 
enough lime to enable it to 
be used without danger of 
premature hardening. 
Again, the bricks or stones 
should be wetted before 
laying. Otherwise they 
will draw and absorb the 
moisture from the mortar 
and thus render the latter 
useless. All joints must be 
fully and _ conscientiously 
mortared so as not to leave 
any voids in their midst. 
Merely “buttering” the 
shakes above edges of the bricks or 

stones is an entirely repre- 
hensible practice. Finally, after completion, 
all joints should be raked out to a depth 
of about %” and refilled with pure cement 


mortar. This operation is known as 
“pointing” and is done with a tool espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose. The 


entire process to be successful calls for 
thoroughness of work. 
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Three methods of applying 
stucco siding to the timber frame 
are shown in Sketch 3: on 
hollow tile, on metal lath, and 
on wooden lath. The first named 
method is decidedly the best of 
the three; it closely approaches 
perfection. Also, it is the most 
expensive, although there is sur- 
prisingly little difference in cost 
between the two methods indi- 
cated at A and B. 


Usine Stucco 


Stucco siding is not water- 
proof, nor can it be made en- 
tirely so by any known process 
except thoroughly painting its 
surface with lead and oil. For, 
if it is rich enough in cement to 
render it impermeable, it will 
surely crack. On the other hand, 
if it so lean as to shrink but 
slightly it will absorb water like 
a sponge and become darkened 
after every rain. The formula 
is yet to be discovered that will 
render this thin coat of plaster 
non-absorbing and non-cracking, 
simultaneously; wherefore the 
presence of moisture must ever 
be reckoned with. Moisture will cause 
wooden lath to swell, warp and rot. ‘These 
disastrous results may, by certain means, 
be long deferred—but they are no less in- 
evitable where either wooden or metal lath 
is used in conjunction with stucco siding. 

So, I repeat, stucco applied upon hollow 
tile, as indicated at “A” in Sketch 3, is 
decidedly a superior form of construction, 
not alone as regards durability, but in other 
ways as well. No other combination pos- 
sesses so many advantages. It is inherently 
more fireproof and enduring than wooden 
siding. Also, disparity of settling between 
it and the timber frame is less than that 
of brick siding, because of the fewer com- 
pressible mortar joints. Finally, it is more 
weather-tight and offers more insulation 
against heat and cold than either of the 
lath methods can possibly do. 

The tiles should be anchored to the 
sheathing in the same manner as brick sid- 
ing—by spikes occurring at the mortar 
joints. And the tiles should be laid on 
their closed edges, not on their open ends. 

Where metal lathing is used it should be 
of open mesh and of the heaviest weight 
procurable for its purpose. It should also 
be heavily galvanized to prolong its life. 
The staples that hold the lath to the ver- 
tical cleats should also be gal- 
vanized in like manner. 


Brick and plaster also combine well, 
the brick adding a formal dignity to 
the composition 
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The prospective house- 
builder should understand 
the construction of his 
walls. Each method has 
its own peculiar merits, 
although each strives to 


apply the same principle. 
Detailed explanations of 
these 








drawings will be 
found in the tert 
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shown 
at “C,” in Sketch 3, the 
wooden laths should be not 
over 1” in width, and spaced 
not less than 34” apart so as to 
afford an ample key for the 
plaster. Before applying the 
latter, the laths should be thor- 
oughly wetted so as not to rob 
the plaster of its constituent 
and necessary moisture. 
Finally, be it known, there 
does not exist a plastered wall 
of any considerable extent that 
is entirely devoid of hair- 
cracks. No matter what be the 
quality of the material or work- 
manship, these cracks must be 


For the construction 
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expected. They are caused by 
the inevitable shrinkage of the 
plaster in drying out. However, 
this “crazing,” as it is termed, 
is usually nothing more than 
an annoyance, for it does not 
commonly penetrate deeper 
than the outermost plaster coat. 


As To APPEARANCI 


So much for some of the 
purely practical points about 
these three forms of siding. 
Perhaps it were well to let the 
subject rest here, but I cannot 
refrain from adding a few 
words in reply to a criticism 
often heard of concrete and 
stucco houses—that their ex- 
teriors are too flat and mono- 
tonous in appearance, and lack- 
ing in variety and pleasing char- 
acteristics. That there is some- 
times more than a modicum of 
truth in these objections cannot, 
unfortunately, be denied; but 
the trouble lies more in the 
builder’s failure to utilize his 
opportunities than in any in- 
herent fault in the materials 
with which he is working. 

In concrete and stucco con- 
struction we have a molded 
architecture but we too often 
fail to mold it and forget to 
avail ourselves of its plasticity. 
Concrete and stucco lend them- 
selves more readily to molding 
possibilities than does any other 
building material. Of course, 
they have a marked character of 
their Own which must be duly 
recognized and it would be a 
grave mistake to try to make 
either one assume the appear- 
ance of some other material 
whose physical properties are 
wholly different ; but there is no 
reason why both cannot be 
given an agreeable treatment 
without impairing their proper 
individuality. 











i dog of th mperial Kennels, which 
since the days of the first Czar have 
housed at least fifty grown Borzoi 


ITHESOME grace and proud, dignified 
- mien stamp the Borzoi indelibly with 
the hallmark of blood and breeding. He is 
the seigneur of all dogs, the great aristo 
crat of dogdom He look down with 
amused indifference upon the common mob 
of canines; such a sturdy squire as the 
beagle he ignores; he even snubs that splen- 
did old gentleman the foxhound; he ts in- 
clined to patronize his cousins, the grey 
hound and the deerhounds 

The Borzoi has reason to be proud of 
his race. For centuries his ancestors have 
been the companions in sport of the Rus 
sian autocracy In 1260 the German am- 
bassador to the court of the Grand Duke 
of Novgorod wrote of these coursing 
hounds, and the first Standard, describing 
the correct type, was drawn up in 1650. 
Since the time of John the Terrible, the 
first Czar, the Imperial Kennels have never 





DOG OF ALL 
RUSSIAS 


WILLIAMS 


THE 


HAYNES 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Valley Farm Kennels 


housed less than fifty grown hounds, and 
even larger kennels have been maintained 
continuously from father to son on the 
estates of some of the greater nobility. 
Over a hundred years ago, when English 
sporting circles were agog over the sale of 
a foxhound for the record-breaking price 
of fifty pounds, and when an American 
who would have paid fifty dollars for a 
dog would have been considered crazy, 
Borzoi of the Courland strain sold at public 
auction in Petrograd for from seven to ten 
thousand roubles each, a matter of over a 
thousand guineas or more than $5,000. 


Borzo1 COoURSING 


In Russia they still course the hare, the 
fox and the wolf with all the forms and 
ceremonies that have been handed down 
as a precious sporting heritage for cen- 
turies. Modern conditions have militated 
against the sport in a measure, and the 
hunts are more modest than of yore; but 
the masters are still punctilious in the mat- 
ter of the picturesque native livery of their 
hunt servants, and some of the larger ken- 
nels turn out thirty, forty, even fifty couples 
of carefully trained hounds. In his de- 
lightful monograph on the breed, Mr. 
Joseph B. Thomas thus vividly de- 
described a covert hunt with the Per- 
china hounds in Russia: 

“In the early morning may be seen, 
wending its way along the trail-like 
roads of the district, a long line of 
mounted hunters, each holding in his 
left hand a leash of three magnificent 
}orzoi, two dogs and a bitch as nearly 
matched in color and conformation as pos- 
sible, and followed by a pack of Anglo- 
Russian foxhounds, with the huntsmen and 
whips in red tunics. On arriving at the 
scene of the chase, the hunters are stationed 
by the master of the hunt at intervals of a 
hundred yards, so the entire grove is sur- 
rounded by a long cordon of hounds and 
riders. A signal note is heard on a hunting 
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horn, and with the mingled music of the 
trail hounds, shouts of the men, and the 
cracking of the whips, the foxhound pack 
is urged into the grove in pursuit of the 
hidden game. 

“The scene is certainly a medizval one. 
The hunters, dressed in typical Russian 
costumes, with fur-trimmed hats, booted 
and spurred, and equipped with hunting 
horn, whip and dagger, and mounted on 
padded Cossack saddles high above the 
backs of their hardy Kirghiz ponies, hold- 
ing on straining leash their long-coated, 
exceedingly beautiful animals, make a pic- 
ture that once seen is not easily forgotten. 
But hark! the sound of the hound voices 
is changed to the sudden sharp yapping 
of the pack in ‘full cry,’ and simultaneously 
there springs from the covert a dark grey 
form bent on reaching the next woods, some 
hundred yards away. In an instant he is 
well in the open, and sees, only too late, 
that he has approached within striking dis- 
tance of the nearest leash of Borzoi. With 
a cry of ‘Ou-la-lou,’ and setting his horse 
at full gallop, the hunter slips his hounds 
when they view the game, to sight which 
they often jump 5’ or 6’ in the air. There 
is a rush, a spring, and with a yelp the fore- 
most hound is sent rolling; but instantly is 
back to the attack, which continues—a con- 
fused mass of white and grey, swiftly leap- 
ing forms and snapping fangs—until a 
neck-hold is secured by the pursuing Bor- 
zoi, who do their best to hold the wolf 
down. Then, in a most spirited dash, the 
hunter literally throws himself from the 

(Continued on page 58) 





He is built for speed and endurance, 
a powerful dog of striking appearance 


The place for the Borzoi is in the country, where he can secure the exercise to which his breeding entitles him. 


is a companion on a ‘cross-country ride he is 


distinctly appropriate, and he can follow a horse indefinitely 
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SMALL 


HE average man wants to own his 
own house. He wants to express his 
personality in the architecture and decora- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten the only 
limitation that restricts his complete grati- 
fication of this desire is his purse. Houses 


cost money. They are a luxury — like 
wives. But they soon enough become a 
necessity. To meet the demand of that 


necessity these eight pages, showing twen- 
ty-three types of successful small houses, 
have been assembled. 

The good small house is not a common- 
place. The architect finds little money in 
it. He usually makes his maiden mistakes 
on the small house. In most instances, 
however, the mistakes made because 


are 
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Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, architects 
The plans of the first floor divide 
distinctly the living and _ service 
quarters. When’ enclosed,’ the 
porch is practically another room 


A close view showing the 
porch and the sleeping 
porch above. The walls 
are rubble built of native 
Chestnut Hill stone 


HOUSES 


OF 


the average man thinks he can do without 
an architect. This is quite out of the ques- 
tion unless one is willing to take the chance. 
By all means consult an architect. Before 
you do so, read “The High Cost of Extras” 
on pages 11 and 12 of this issue. The au- 
thor is an architect, and he speaks from 
experience. Avail yourself of that coun- 
sel; it is well worth while. 

But if you are just “doping” the idea 
out, planning your castle in Spain, some 
figures may be of service. With one ex- 
ception the houses pictured here cost un- 
der $10,000. And $10,000 in this day is a 
reasonable price. Several cost $8,000, 
some $6,000. As they were erected in vari- 


ous sections of the country their cost was 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


An Assembly of Types Suitable for the Modern 


Purse 


affected by the price of materials and local 
labor conditions obtaining. 

To calculate the approximate cost of 
building a house in your locality, based on 
its cost in or near New York City, use the 
following comparative scale: 


Philadelphia and suburbs..... 10-15% 
Northern New England...... 20% 
Southern New England...... 
Middle South (Ky. and Md.). 30% “ 


Chicago and vicinity......... 11% 
Middle West (Ohio, Michi- 
gan and lIowa).........+.-. 047% “™ 


Pacific Coast (Northwest)....18-53% “ 
Colorado and vicinity......... 18% “ 
Southwest (Ariz., N. Mex.)..30-35% “ 
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Upstairs are accommodations for 

six bedrooms and two baths in 

addition to the sleeping porch. 

Plenty of windows and a long hall 
assure cross ventilation 


The house stands at the 


top of a steep hill, this 
view being taken before 
the foliage could hide 


the architecture 

















it lacing the iving quarters n the front 

/ ‘i an addvantage ta taken of the view 

pointed fieldatone ror the firat floor and 

sfone i pointed in the Pennsylvania Colonial 
ront if the house is graced with a shingled 
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Kenneth W. 
The house above has simple lines and a simple plan that make 
it attractive 
stucco is applied over galvanized metal lath. Inside the wood- 
work is white, the floors oak, stained and wared. Green pierced 

















Dalzell, architect 


for the small family and for suburban living. The 


shutters add a color note to the erterior 





























rtes {f Yale & Towne 

in old Frenc! design 

adapted fo fhis modern 

casement window or espa 

gnolette bolt is both de 
orative and serviceable 





if the extreme left, a 
} rss knob and es 
cutcheon of simple but 
good design (Sargent € 
(Co.): above, a cut glass 
knob suitable for Colo 
nial interiors (Yale 
Towne) below a porce 
lain knob (P cf F Cor- 
bin): the other knob is 
for Dutch Colonial 
houses. The latch is for 
chamber doors (P. & F 
Corbin) 





SUBSTANTIAL HARDWARE 










Courtesy of Yale & 


Towne 


Designed for 
either Colonial or 
Adam furnish - 


ings, a cremone 
casement bolt 


FOR THE SMALL HOUSE 


A cremone bolt especially 

suitable for the Colonial 

house. The knob sup- 
plants the lever handle 








Courtesy of Yale & Towne 


The Piedmont design as 
shown in this set lends it- 
self to use in the small 
Colonial house by the sim- 
plicity of its lines 
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O. J. Gette, architect 

Among the pleasing fea- 
tures of the stucco 
house shown below are 
the fenestration and the 
decorative use of brick 
on the chimney caps. 
The foundation walls 
are concrete, the upper 
structure, stucco over 
wire cloth. The roofs 
are shingle, stained a 
deep red. Quartered 
oak and yellow pine 

were used for floors 





























Frank E, Estabrook, architect 
Rough, overburned brick laid in Flemish bond has been well com- 
bined here with the fieldstone chimneys. The gable ends are white 
stucco on brick. The main roof is shingle, stained red. The house 
measures 40'x 30' and cost approximately $8,500 
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The stool is beautifully white . m | A new type of dath- 
and sanitary, since the finish is “Rh . room fixture consists 
celluloid laid on in sheets. It 4 of a compact metal 





holder for china soap 
dish, vase and cut f” 


( | glass tumbler; $9 / 
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stands 15” x 13” in diameter; $9 
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A combination . 
shelf of white 














: bone china ar- 
= ——b ranged to sup- 
‘ port various 
accessories 
des An inexpensive 18” long x 9” 
: L y Se aad mirror and shelf high; the shelf. 
The inset soap dish is of Medicine cabinet of white enameled comes complete 5” wide, $11 
white vitreous china. It comes steel to be inset in the bathroom wall, for $4. Mirror, 
in two sizes, 3” x6” and 6” x its novel feature being the open shelf at 20” x 14”; shelf, 


, 


6”. It is priced at $2.50 the bottom. 1814” x 24”"x3%"; $15.75 20” x 5” 
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I M lruex, archit« 
i farmhouse type set snug to the ground and with broad sweeping 
ves that allow for porch room ig usually a liveable house. The 
side addition with its arched entrance gives added interest 





Martin & Kilpatrick, archite 
In its many gabled walls this Pennsylvania suburban hom@ de- 
parts from the Dutch Colonial but is not displeasing. The first 
story ts stone whitewashed; the second, shingle painted white 
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W. S. Moore, architect 
Native fleldstone, rough pointed, has been effectively used here. 
The surrounding porches give added room for outdoor living, and 
the interior arrangement is sufficient for a small family 


TWELVE SMALL 
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Schuchardt & Judell, architects 
While in plan this house is the ordinary cube, the fenestration, 
overhanging eaves and second story make it unusual. It is of 
frame, rough cast over expanded metal. $8,200 in Wisconsin 





The Colonial type of Northern Tradition is a sensible house. It is 
roomy within and requires a simple plan. Its exterior is equally 
simple, save in such details as the interesting entrance porch 





Chatten & Hammond, architects 
A moderate sized Illinois home, commodious yet simple. Clap- 
board painted white, green shutters; an indented porch at one 
end and a pergola at the other. A suitable type for suburban living 
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Another square type of house, this time in New York. 
struction is stucco over hollow tile. 
over the entrance bench. 


The con- 
A large cast has been set in 
Above the side porch is a sleeping porch 





W. E. Allen, architect 

Although in California, this Colonial bungalow is suitable for 
many environments. It includes six rooms and bath,and cost $2,800. 
The frontage is 38’ and depth 45’. Light grey with white trim 





O. F. 


Conner, architect 


This type in Ohio serves to show one unit of Dutch Colonial. The 
North Carolina house opposite shows the same original unit ez- 
panded. Pitch of roof, fenestration and stained shingle differ 


" SHOWING VARIED TYPES 
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R. C. Edwards, architect 


The symmetry of this type is pleasing to many prospective house 
builders. It is comfortable and roomy, affords pienty of porch 
space and sets well on the ground. The lattice 


adds variety 





R. C. Edwards, architect 


The timber frame of this house has been clothed with shingles 
stained brown. The shutters, wood trim and lattice are painted 
white. Two sets of grouped windows add interest to the front 
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A. Raymond Ellis, architect 

Dutch Colonial among North Carolina pines. 


setting excellently. 
at the farther end. 
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The house fits the 
Service quarters are in the ell and the porch 


Shingle, with white trim and green shutters 


ENVIRONMENTS 
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For the hall comes a hangine Boudoir lights in 
lantern of brushed brass, fAtted itted for use 
six lights. length 36”, $20.50 $3.85 each Silver 
For silver finish, 20% extra extra 
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atten & Hammond, architects 

The stucco house illustrated to the left is an erample of the 

effectiveness of wide, overhanging eaves and an overhanging 

second story. Pronounced wood trim has also mitigated the 

nakedness of the stucco walls. Alterations have made a slight 
change in the plans as shown 
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spread, 4,” 
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© Wahle Phillips C« 
Finished in Chi- 
nese blue with 
gold _ trimmings 
and medallion 


verde, an- 
fique or 


cf 
SYD 


Designed for a Colonial dining- 
room comes this fixture in cast 


finish, 20% material. Finished in either Co- 


lonial or antique silver, $31 
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Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 
Below is pictured a brick house of square plan with the unusual 
feature of a solid paneled balustrade around the porch which 
gives privacy to the second story, especially desirable since the 
house is near the public road 





Edwin F. Gillette, archite 
The utter simplicity of the lines and fenestration of t’ is Colonial 
house is enhanced by the wide bond in which the brick has been 
laid and the ornate doorway. The plan is simplicity itself. An 
interior view is shown on page 42 
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OLD MANTELS FOR 
NEW HOUSES 
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A Colonial mantel Flute columns and 
showing dentil motive carved panels give a 
with a radical differ- classical air to this 

ence type 


In some of the old 
time mantels the fig- 
ures in relief were 
gilded or colored, as 
here where the fruit 
and wheat break the 
severity of the lines 


Both the supporting 

pilasters and the front 

panels are heavily dec- 

orated with carved 

garlands and _ figures 
in high relief 
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TO SAVE LABOR AND STEPS 


me a host of to-date mechanisms that can 


is a ne 
The type 
ated 
Wheels 
f ire d 


costs $97 50 


and its cost; 46” long, $36.50 
































Kenneth W. Dalzell, architect 


The Dutch Colonial is a serv- 
iceable small house type be- 
cause it provides plenty of 
room A study of the first 
floor plan here will show the 
easy disposition of rooms and 
the openness of the general 
arrangement, In construction 
it is stucco on metal lath. 
The cost was approrimately 
$8,000 


ew a 1 few of them are 


through the H e & Garpen Shopping Service, 440 I 
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The electri 
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h.p. motor 


steel body, $85. 


at 











Chatten & Hammond, 
architects 
The problems faced 
in this house were 
narrowness of the 
lot and the slope of 
the ground; hence 
the narrow plan 
with entrance on 
the side. A closer 
view of the en- 
trance will be found 
on page 10. The 
house is stucco with 
wide projecting 
eaves 
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11” wringer, % 


Copper body, 


for in the 
, purchased 
avenue, 


Inter-phones, an out- 
fit consisting of light, 
handy _ telephones 
and all the material 
required to put them 
up, cost only $22. 
More than two 
phones require a dif- 
ferent equipment 
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A popular style of electric 
range occupying 51” 
Plain finish, $90; 











Four of the French periods 


are epitomized 


in these chairs. 


The first is a gilded wood arm chair with tapestry upholstering 





from the time of Louis XIV; the second from Louis XV; the third, upholstered in red Genoese velvet, from Louis XVI, and the 
last, mahogany and gilt ormulu upholstered in brocade velvet, represents the Empire 


COLLECTING CHAIRS OF 


C 


HARACTER 


A Utilitarian Hobby That Lends 
Individuality and Interest to the Home 
GARDNER TEALL 
Illustrations by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


HE old-fashioned idea that a collector 

must arrange his treasures grouped 
together in one place no longer obtains. 
[ remember asking one who had re- 
turned from a visit to a very interesting 
house if the host and hostess were collectors 
of antiques, curios or 
rare objets d’art. “Oh 
10,” was the reply, “I 
don’t think so. They 
showed me many 
beautiful things, but 
[ didn’t see anything 
that looked like a col- 
lection.” Later I 
learned that the own- 
ers of this house took 
just pride in possess- 
ing one of the finest 
collections of early 
furniture in the coun- 
try. They, of course, 


One of the oldest ex- 

amples extant of the 

American rocking 
chair. 1675-1725 


Sheraton style is pro- 
nounced .in this Ameri- 
can-made chair,1790-1800 
























realized the interest of considering the 
pieces. in their collection as articles to enter 
into-the adornment of their home, and not 
as objects to be gathered cluster-wise into 
a museum-looking unit, theugh even our 
museums. (the Metropolitan Museum of 


An American chair of 

Hepplewhite style of 

the period between 1785 
and 1795 





The group on the lower part of this page are American-made. 
illustrated various forms of the Winsor chair. 


They were made between 1750-1775 





The wood is hickory. 


Art, New York, notably among them) are 
now arranging such of their exhibits as 
furniture in a manner to convey to the 
visitor a full impression of the original in- 
tention of the various objects, by giving 
them place in a reconstructed room or ar- 
ranging them in the 
representation of a 
part of one. 

Probably no piece 
of furniture holds 
greater interest for 
the collector than thé 
chair. Its ancestry 
is venerable, but it 
need not be touched 
upon here. It is true 
that in a magnificent 
Louis Quatorz draw- 
ing- room, perfectly 
appointed. and _his- 
torically correct, the 


An American chair 

showing Carolean in- 

fluences. Made be- 
tween 1680-1700 





Here are 


An American lyre-back 


chair by Duncan T. 
Fyfe. Early19thCentury 
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eption of the Flemish chair shown below, those on this Mahogany shield back of 

a page are English The three upholstered with tapestry being from the Hepplewhite lines. Com 

Ci f 17¢ period of Charles Il pare with that on page 33 
r of the Win- that distinguish certain pieces of furniture chair fine in the lines of its design, do not 
r displeasing an anach- of the historic periods and distinct styles give it up as hopeless should you notice that 
r i as pt ll thrush to neigh- from others are, happily, so numerous that it is disfigured with paint, dowdy, broken- 
bo parrots of an aviary. On_ the art of identification becomes compara- down upholstery and the like. A good re- 
the e drawing-room of the tively an easy one. Beginners will, to be storer of old furniture will be able to work 
( © 1 ( me in good taste the sure, often come across modern reproduc- wonders with a piece of the sort. I remem- 
vor , | Lair Chippendale tions of genuine old chairs. Not all of ber discovering an old chair so hidden un- 
sit Carolean settee Sheraton card these—in fact comparatively few of them der the disguise of paint, putty and car- 
table Lou XIII stool and an Italian were made with intent to defraud. Occa- plush as to have discouraged any but a 
Rena table | vet be agreeably sionally some unscrupulous or ignorant per- discriminating enthusiasm. When _ this 
pleasing and pleasantly inviting if skill, son will offer a modern piece as genuine, chair was turned over to a restorer he de- 

good t nd common sense had entered but your true collector need hardly be de- 
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would do well to 


tay .\ HANCE ¢ 


ollector 
to) old 


vho wishe vote 


ittention furniture 


begin with old chant \ll the old chairs 
the rood one ind the fine ones) have not 
been “collected up” in the sense that they 
ire permanently retired trom busi 
n When once they get into 
museums, of course, they stay there, 
but even museums are not omnivor 
ou ( ollecting upremel\ rare or 


LEFLicp use obrect is by no means the 


oniv pleasure to be derived trom 


| one ot ts 


least thi lling rorm being mi isured 
more by dollars and cent ind the 
commerce ot things than it by the 
mere joy of! cquisition 

ome one has estimated that every 
ollection which doe not go into a 
museum changes hands every twenty 
veut on alt iverage It 1 a tact 
that collect in \mertiea to-day 
infinitely more easy of accomplish 
ment than it w a century ago. In 
New York City. for instance. the 


auction sak ol singie recent sea 


ceived, except in rare 
tempted impositions. The form of the 
master-furniture designers of yesterday 
has never been surpassed. There is noth- 
ing in modern design more beautiful or so 
beautiful as so many of the old chairs of 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite, 
and likewise of the early English and the 


instances, by at- 





livered it from its bondage of humiliation 
and it came forth an excellent and treasured 
genuine example of the finest Hepplewhite 
style. The “stuffing” had completely hid- 
den a splendid ostrich-plume back. 


PICKING Out OLtp CHAIRS 


To collect anything sensibly requires an 
interest in the available data concerning it. 
One might as well collect buttons 
manufactured in 1915 as to pay no 
attention to the study of things gath- 
ered together in pleasurable pursuit. 
So, too, it is with chairs. A chair 
collector looks beyond the mere utili- 
tarian fact that each chair can be sat 
upon with comfort, or can’t be. 

First of all he must acquaint him- 
self with the various periods: Italian 
Renaissance, French Renaissance, 
Flemish, Spanish, Elizabethan, Caro- 
lean and Jacobean (Tudor to 
Stuart), William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, the Early Georgian, the 
French periods of the. Henris, the 
Louis (XIII, XIV, XV and XVI), 
the Empire, the styles of Chippen- 
dale, Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sher- 
aton, and the early American forms. 


English walnut, uphol Flemish mahogany with The present article is not intended 
son present to the collector mgre op stered in velvet from leather seat and back as a guide to the distinguishing marks 
portunities than could have come his the time of Charles II and brass nails, dated of the various styles, but to inspire 
way in SIX Seasons over ten years CSS9-E585) 161 some interest on the part of the 
ago. It is a mistake to suppose that reader in the pleasurable field opened 
all the good “chances” have passed; they French periods. Realizing this, the furni to him in starting a collection of interest- 
are, as a matter ot fact, just about beginning 


in America We are told that collectors 


have ransacked farmhouses and old houses 
in the East for 
tique turniture 


ess 


interesting pieces of an 
Chat is true, but the proc 
a change of 


means only 


location and 


not an elimination of possibilities 
The collector ol 
come tamuiliarized 


old chairs can easily be 
with the various forms 
and peculiarities of design which mark the 
different styles and periods as may be seen 
at the 
Indeed, the 


by even a passing glance 


accompany 
ing illustrations 


“ear-marks” 


ture makers of to-day at home and abroad 
have sought to reproduce the best of these 
antique pieces for the service and the bene- 
fit of the modern home-maker, obviously 
as undisguised reproductions. 

lhe collector who studies old chairs will 
glean many a helpful hint from these mod- 
ern reproductions. The fine ones faithful- 
ly carried out are really worth collecting in 
themselves as 
other 


accessory to a collection of 
which the collector has been 
fortunate in obtaining in the originals. 

lf you chance to 


preces 


come 


old 


across an 


ing chairs. There are numerous excellent 
and inexpensive works easily available 
which may be recommended in connection 
with a study of the subject. “Decorative 
Styles and Periods,” by Helen C. Candee; 
“Chats on Old Furniture” and “Chats on 
Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture,” both 
by Arthur Hayden; “The Practical Book 
of Period Furniture,” by Eberlein and Mc- 
Clure; the “Little Books About Old English 
Furniture,” by Blake and Reviers-Hopkins ; 
and such other books as “First Steps in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Low growing evergreens as a foundation planting give year-round comfort and cheer 


NEXT TO DOGS AND APPLE TREES 


You 


Should 


. is a fact worthy of realization that 
while we make progress in the develop- 
ment of many of the things which go 
to the beautifying of our homes, and in 
others styles continually change, there are 
4 few things with which Nature has done 
so well at the beginning that. Man, in his 
piecemeal and picayune attempts at per- 
fecting the world, has reverently kept his 
theoretical lips closed and his hands off. 
Who can look at a new rose or a new 
tulip and feel sure that the form and the 
texture and the color are so perfect that 
the next International Flower Show will 
not produce something he will admire still 
more? But when you place your hand on 
the deeply creviced bark of a giant pine 
after admiring it in silence as you ap- 
proached from afar, wondering, if you are 
not something of a Universalist, how blind 
Nature could have conceived and executed 
so. perfect a creation of art—you know 
that no new “variety” could ever stir you 
more profoundly. The mere thought of 
pulling out your note-book for the purpose 
of making such a memorandum as “Pinus 
Strobus—pertectly hardy—fine for wind- 
breaks or. cathedral-like avenues—magnifi- 
cent single specimens — quick: growing 


Have the Companionable 
for 


Permanency and 


D. R. EDSON 


screens” is the step that carries one over the 
precipice from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

And so it is with the graceful, tented 
hemlock, and the stalwart, aspiring spruce. 
Common, all of 


them, to our childhood 
memories, and to the subconscious race 
memories which move us like forgotten 


melodies, as are friendly apple trees and 
faithful dogs: so common that in these days 
of novelty seeking they are not infrequently 
ignored for the sake of more costly ever- 
greens of less intrinsic value. But do not 
let your prejudice against the common 
cheat you out of the most permanent and 
the most satisfaction-giving part of your 
evergreen planting. Place for the dwarf 
evergreens and the newer ones there is: it 
is a mistaken sense of artistry and a nar- 
row spirit of provincial patriotism which 
would exclude from your planting those 
things which are not “native;” or which 
have been developed with the patient skill 
of the nurseryman, who is inside an artist, 
though his fingers may run to knuckles 
rather than to tapering ends; or have been 
brought by explorers, after years of search 
and unsurpassed - hardships, from the 
mountainsides and the valleys of scarcely 
known “interiors” beyond the seas. But 


Evergreen—What 
Warmth 


and How to Plant 


do not use these things to the exclusion 
of the former. Plant generously of the 
old, reliable, everyday things which will 
still be growing toward their prime when 
your grandchildren are “playing house” 
under their sheltering lower boughs; then 
your landscaping will be as a house founded 
upon a rock, not as a bungalow builded 
upon the sand. 

So much for the frame of mind in which 
it may be well for you to go about plan- 
ning your evergreen planting. Do not 
leave it to your nurseryman, nor wholly 
to your landscape architect—if you are so 
unfortunately fortunate as to have the ser- 
vices of one—as to what you shall plant 
and where you shall put it. If you can 
have the planting done professionally so 
much the better, provided the professional 
really knows his business. But do not be 
afraid to use your own ideas in the ar- 
rangement. After all, you will probably 
have to live with the result for a lifetime, 
while he will be making other stereotyped 
plantings within the week. 

Yet do not try to be original merely to 
be original. Study carefully the effects, 
the groupings, the combinations, and the 
methods of using different varieties of 





4 


evergreens which you find pleasing on the 
places you visit, or pass by the roadside. 
If you can. visit a nursery, and make your- 


with the coloring, the habit 
general effect of the 


elt ftarmuiliar 
of growth, and the 


lifferent things available for your locality 

\bove all, in planning your evergreen 
planting, keep in your muind’s eye con 
tantly the place as a whole If you do 

it a nurse and that is by far the best 
vay to pick out your plant do not permit 
yourself to be carried away by the beauty 
of individual specimens, reserving “this,” 
ind “that ind the one over there,” re- 
gardiess of where you may have to put 
them when they are delivered If at all 


possible, reserve your buying until a sec 
ond visit, after you have had a chance to 
fit the things you think you like into the 
frame which you have at home in your 
place Another mistake to be avoided is 
that of selecting at least one specimen of 
about everything there is to be had. Use 
a few varieties in generous numbers 
When it comes to the placing of ever- 
yreens there alway seems to be much 


more of a temptation to the planter to vio- 


late that sate old rule to “keep an open 
center’ than is the case with shrubs and 
trees. Very frequently one sees a place 


otherwise well planned on which ever- 
greens, dwarf or half grown specimens of 
large kinds, have scattered about as 
though they had located by the 
method, sometimes advocated in naturaliz- 
ing bulbs, of throwing stones from a pail 
and planting where they fall! In general, 
evergreens should be kept to the boundary 


lines, the taller of course being at the back. 


been 
been 


PLANTING ARRANGEMENT 


But the greatest caution should be used 
to avoid a stiff, ungrateful effect. Do not 
plant in straight rows, at uniform distances, 
or in a continuous “border” unless you wish 
a semi-formal windbreak, or a 
formal hedge Let there be projections or 
groups running out into the lawn. If the 


screen ofr 


As a general rule, evergreens should be kept to 
the boundary lines, the taller sorts at the back 





grounds are extensive, use occasional 
isolated groups, so placed that they 
will “frame” instead of cutting off 
the view from porch or living-room, 
or other points of observation. The 
dwarfer sorts are especially valuable 
for massing about the bases of houses, 
stone or brickwork particu- 
But here again resist the temp- 
tation to plant a little of everything. 


against 
larly 


The dwarf thuyas (or arborvitz), 
junipers and retinosporas are most 
suitable for such conditions. As 


such planting is frequently to be done 
on the sheltered side of the house, 
varieties which are not perfectly 
hardy for lawns can be used thus. 


HEDGES AND SINGLE SPECIMENS 


The evergreens are not used for 
tall hedges nearly so much as they de- 
serve to be. ‘This is due partly to 
the fact that there are other things 
which are less expensive in first cost. 
\nother reason is that many persons 
do not seem to realize that most- of 
the evergreens lend themselves to 
pruning into a uniform hedge as well 
as the things which are commonly 
so used, and also that the pruning 
results in a much more dense growth 
than the tree would ordinarily form, 
making a dense, effective hedge, as 
well as a very hardy one. If you have been 
looking for something which would make 
a tall, dense and beautiful hedge and wind- 
break for the windy exposure of your 
vegetable garden, advancing it a week or 
so in season in the spring; or if you want 
something that will make an effective wind 
protection to the north or northwest of 
the place, or a hedge high enough to secure 
privacy along a driveway or screen off 
completely some part of the place, try one 
of the taller evergreens, such as spruce or 
arborvite, planted close and kept pruned 
to the desired form and size. 

Where single specimens which will grow 
to a dignified and imposing appear- 
ance are desired, one of the standard 
varieties of pine, fir, spruce or hem- 
lock, is most likely to prove satisfac- 
tory. The various blue and silver 
spruces are beautiful in the extreme. 
The hemlocks as a class are more 
graceful, and really deserve more 
recognition than they get. The pines 
are very rapid growers. For some 
classes of work they have two dis- 
tinct advantages: they are less regu- 
lar in growth, and lend themselves 
more harmoniously to the “pictur- 
esque” type of landscape; and as they 
are, after reaching early maturity, 
still beautiful without the lower 
branches, they are especially valuable 
where evergreens may be wanted 
which will not shade the ground at 
their base. A small grove of pines 
planted irregularly and rather close 
will in a few years have shot up to a 
considerable height, the lower 
branches dying off as they begin to 
crowd, and the ground gradually be- 
coming matted with the fallen nee- 
dies, which will prove the most popu- 
lar spot on the whole place during 
summer weather. Such a haven of 
shade and comfort and fragrance is 
well worth planning and waiting a 
few years to achieve and enjoy. 
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There are places where a certain formality 
of line is permissible in evergreen planting 


In buying your evergreens, as I have 
already said, the best plan is to visit a 
nursery in person. While trees may be 
reliably listed as to size and height, there 
is great variation in the shapeliness and 
symmetry of the individual specimens, and 
these qualities are really much more im- 
portant than the former. A_ season’s 
growth may make up a few inches in 
height; but a tree which is not shapely at 
planting time is likely never to become so 
to the end of its days. The best formed 
specimens cost more; but a tree of this 
sort is usually a life-long investment, and 
the difference of a dollar or two in the 
purchase price should not be allowed to 
mar your permanent satisfaction. 


PLANTING TIME 


In the Middle and Northern states very 
early fall is usually the best time for trans- 
planting. While evergreens from the wild 
need exceedingly careful handling, those 
from any good nursery will have a more 
fibrous mass of roots, securely wrapped 
and packed, and with ordinarily intelligent 
treatment the losses should be practically 
nothing. If you have occasion to take up 
any trees yourself, secure as much soil as 
possible, and wrap the roots and soil in 
burlap, preferably wet, as the tree is lifted. 

In preparing for the setting out, have all 
holes ready in advance of receiving the 
stock, so that it may be set immediately on 
arrival. The holes should be much larger 
than would be necessary merely to take 
the roots, and the soil at the sides and the 
bottom loosened with a pick. In hard soil 
a light charge of dynamite—one-fourth to 
one-half a stick—should be used to loosen 
up the subsoil. Use a few shovelfuls of 
thoroughly rotted manure to mix with the 
soil in each hole, and a few handfuls of 
coarse bone. Plant firmly, ramming the 
soil about the roots; use plenty of water if 
the soil is dry. It is best to protect each 
tres for a season or so with a low band of 
stiff wire netting. 
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A CORNER OF OLD 
MIRRORS 


Worthy of Modern 


The mirror in this case is only a foil 
to show off the frame, which is an 
exceptionally fine specimen of Roco- 
co-Chinese Chippendale in gilt carv- 
ing. It came from an old English 
house recently dismantled and is 
probably a piece of authentic Chip- 
pendale manufacture from the 
workshop in St. Martin’s Lane 


Reproduction for the 
Present 


Day Home 

















Simplicity of line character- 


Interest is given this small 


izes this piece of early 19th 
Century workmanship. The 
glass head panel is painted in 





An Adam oval gilt mirror of 


Queen Anne gilt mirror by the 
shaped top and the gesso dec- 
orations moulded in low relief 





GE 


excellent design. From this 
could be reproduced a pair 
to hang as symmetrical flank- 
ing features to a central object 


reverse in polychrome 


on the frame 








An Empire console mirror 
with white frame. The pil- 
lars, ornaments and cornices 
are gilt. In the top panel the 
high relief design is black 


Mirror of the late Adam in- 
fluence; gilt and green lac- 
quered background. The car- 
touches are blue; the other 
decorations are dull buff 


Though late Sheraton in some And coming closer to the pres- 
respects, this gilt console ent is this early Georgian 
mirror is sufficiently Empire mirror in mahogany with gilt 
in characteristics to make it cornices and mouldings that 
fit admirably an Empire room make it rich in color and. line 
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MEDIAVAL STAINED 
GLASS FOR MODERN 
HOUSES 


\n Artistic Venture 
Lhat Is Wholly Possible 
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i artouche for a In this cartouche, as 

large window ea in that opposite, the 
uted by Nicola leads are pronounced 

d’Ascenzo in the post and the colors show 
medieval manner flat and clear 



































































































































THILI er-much Monte Carlo had show—only see where they’re covered over 
VU iot noticeably affected Mr. Van with extra layers of glass!” and “Doesn't 
Cuy millions one way or the other, the that pillar look round? Come close and see 
y croupiers in the Salle des Jeux must the different thicknesses of glass to get the 
have forgiven his flight to the American effect, with paint smeared in between the 
Hospital in Paris for “forty winks,” as he layers. Not much paint used, though. 
put it, and rep: on his nerve That’s the art of it. They fish around 
It was ther t we met, and struck up among their glass—it’s mottled and crinkly, 
1 jolly comradeship in the garden, and if you understand—till they find just the piece 
e seemed a matched brace of chum m that looks like a leaf or a girl’s cheek or 
we were the more drawn to each other on the fur on a cat, and in it goes. When the 
that account. On my side, there was a ws window’s done, it’s a regular picture 
curious interest in the American countet might as well be painted on canvas.” 
part of a grand duke: on | an equally | could have reminded Van Cuyp that, 
curious interest in a corduroyed art-putteret with the means at his disposal, it would 
who could divulge the mysteries of the ry have been no extravagance for him to en- 
Grande Chaumiere. Coloro , and the r gage a small boy to do the right thing by 
Quartier Latin, and serve as guide, late that window. However, it is a serious of- 
on, to the inner side of artistic Pari fense to come between a man and his art- 
ea Fo cia treasures, and | contented myself by say- 
' ' ing, “It’s awfully pretty,” meaning, “Pretty, 
We had our reward, both of us—at the but is it art?” and not in the way Kipling 
Cluny, for examplk You remember the used the phrase, either. To my mind, the 
majestic stone chimney-piece in Room II opalescent flummy-diddle was exceedingly 
with its high reliefs carved by Lallement in 4 pretty and at the same time a blasphemy 
the loth Century and representing *'¢ hrist amas, against all sane artistic standards old or 
and the Samaritan Woman.” At sight of domes hi new. It was in vile taste. It bespoke hum- 
it. Van Cuyp exclaimed, “Gad, that’s a bug, folly, and a denial of that faultless 
corker! I'd like to ship it home and stick definition which says that “Art is the ex- 
it up in my house; it'd look bully pression of man’s joy in his work.” 
| kept my face traight, somehow, but Tes Tet ae cue Maer 
jeered inwardly \t Not ” Dame, how Designed by Charles J. Connick for a stair ah : r 
ever, | was less able to hold in. Van Cuyp window ta the residence of Hon. J. M. _These are harsh words. Granted. They 
read in his Baedeker that “the ancient Curley, Mayor of Boston. The background dishonor the achievements of the great La 
stained glass of the roses over the prin¢ ipal is in white glasses with colored borders Farge. Again granted. They rain ridi- 
and lat ral portals’ was “worthy of inspec and heavily leaded and the cartouche is in cule on “American” glass. Granted once 
tion,” and, glancing upward, blurted, suet cover leaded t the medieval manner more. Not for worlds would I have spoken 
“Corkers! Rippers!” Out popped my in them within earshot of Van Cuyp, there on 
stinctive retort, “Why don’t you nab those, the Crowninshields into his car next morn his grand stairway, though they were true, 
too, and stick them in your house?” ing and made off for Rouen and then Brit- every syllable. In fact, he himself had con- 
\s this sounded snappish, | hastened to tany, and it was not till the following year demned his window in his very praise of its 
uld, apologetically, “In all seriousness, old that I met him again. “Well, well!” he ex- characteristic features. Consider. 
man, you can have that style of glass if claimed, “back home, are you? Come up The figures “stood out.” The background 
you want it. We've got craftsmen at home to the house and take a look at that win- had “miles” of melting distance. It was a 
who use the same material The same dow; it’s a great piece of work.” “regular picture.” But a stained glass win- 
processes, the same type of design. Say : ' dow has no more business to be a “regular 
the word. and ' \ Recuiar Picture picture” than a mural painting has. In the 
Oh, gammon!” Van Cuyp interrupted [ quailed, but not outwardly. Indeed, it Pantheon, that day we “did” the Cluny and 
You're chafing. I » lost art and you’ may be said that “the condemned man went Notre Dame, Van Cuyp had agreed with 
know it, and besides, it’s too churchy, and to the window with a firm tread,” though it me that the supreme technical merit of 
out of date, anyhow. Opalescent’s the craze cost me no little self-restraint, once 1 be- Puvis.de Chavannes’s mural decorations 
nove Wait till I show you the window I held the atrocity, to refrain from groaning, was their flatness. They fitted the walls. 
put in before I came over—<drapery glass, “Ah, Mon View, how thou art stung!” Nothing “stood out,” nor did anything fall 
you know, jewels, hand-painted, and - Instead of that, I held my peace, and, back. Then why, pray, should stained 


but here he broke off abruptly, for he saw’ rather than “praise the thing with faint glass refuse to recognize its limitations and. 
the Crowninshields, old friends of his, step damns,” allowed Van Cuyp to damn it with instead of accepting a wall’s rigidity, poke 


in through the “principal portal.” That every fervent adulation he uttered—such, holes in it or court an illusion of “coming 
ended our discussion, ‘To celebrate the re for instance, as “Just look how those figures at you”? The whole mission of glass, when 
union of kindred spirits, we leisurely re stand out!” and “Bully perspective—acres employed as a decorative detail, is to em- 
paired to the Café de la Paix of background miles!” and “What tech- bellish the wall without violating its flat- 


\s luck would have it, Van Cuyp loaded nique! Why, man alive, the leads hardly ness. Otherwise, glass man and architect 
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will inevitably work at cross-purposes. 
Moreover, Van Cuyp boasted that the 
leads “hardly showed,” that glass “of dif- 
ferent thicknesses” was cunningly intro- 
duced, and that sometimes there was “paint 
sneaked in between the layers,” while al- 
ways the craftsmen were compelled to “fish 
around” for materials to represent this or 
that. Obviously, they were out of conceit 
with their medium, and had but little joy in 
their work. Those leads—why, bless you, 
leads are magnificent, rightly placed; let 
them show; it is futile to regard them as a 
necessary evil and to try to hide them; ac- 
cepted and welcomed, they give added bril- 
liancy and coherence to a flashing gloria 
of color. As for “fishing around” in quest 
of a half-leaf here, a complexion there, and 
a bit of cat’s fur over yonder, what char- 
latanry! So of fooling with “different 
thicknesses” and “paint sneaked in between 
the layers.” Oh, well, there are bumpkins 
who admire pictures made of postage 
stamps and there are cockneys who applaud 
a violinist for imitating bird-calls, while 
plenty of nice little children will clap their 
hands if you play a tune on tumblers. Me- 
thinks the attempt to evolve a “regular 
picture” out of glass is quite as dignified. 


Not a “Lost ArT” 


Meanwhile, the mottled, crinkly, opales- 
cent half-tones discard the supreme oppor- 
tunity of a window. As well dim a ruby or 
tarnish a diamond. What you want is 
splendor of transfigured sunshine. Let the 
light through. Let the colors sing for joy. 
If you try to make glass a substitute for 
canvas, you fail to produce a complete 
painting, and you have sacrificed the jubi- 
lant shimmer without gaining any adequate 
recompense. Come, come! Let us keep 
things separate. East is East and West is 
West. Pigs is pigs, canvas is canvas, glass 
is glass. In the Middle Ages this was un- 
derstood. Witness those glowing windows 
at Carcassonne, in the minster at York, in 
Notre Dame, in the Cathedral at Chartres 
—yes, and in many an ancient baronial hall 
or college library as well. 

It is customary, I know, to speak of all 
this as a “lost art,’ and so it was—for a 
time; that is, if by “lost” you mean neg- 
lected. The demand for it vanished. Sir 
Joslua Reynolds, president of the Royal 
Academy though he was, executed a murky, 
muddy series of translucent paintings to 





The same artist executed these two of the 
centaurs. This is set in a larger win- 
dow much in the manner of that shown 


opposite, with flat lights on all sides 


take the place of windows in the chapel at 
New College, Oxford. In our own day, 
John La Farge went in for opalescent glass, 
and America bowed down and worshipped. 
Yet, if you will read Viollet-le-Duc’s “Vit- 
rail,” you will discover that the “lost” art 
was known to him in its every detail. I 
remember a farmer who accidentally drop- 
ped a crow-bar into a deep pond, and con- 
soled himself by remarking, “ ”’Tain’t lost 
ez long’s I know where it is.” The stained 
glass situation exactly. All through the 
centuries of the art’s banishment there were 
craftsmen who knew where it was. To-day 
men like Charles J. Connick and Nicola 
d’Ascenzo are restoring it to its old-time 
supremacy and honor by their work. 


MopERN MEDIAVALISM 


This spells revolution. It means dark 
days ahead for the opalescent eccentricities 
of La Farge and his followers. It indicates 
that a small boy may yet be raised up to do 
the right thing by Van Cuyp’s window. But 
there is nothing at all phenomenal about the 
return to medizval practice. The same 
glass is to be had now. The same processes 
are in use, the same type of design, the same 
technique. Let Van Cuyp say the word 
and a modern medizvalist will furnish the 
perfect window in conception, flat and 
rigid to suit the wall; in material, trans- 
parent glass of pure colors; in treatment, 
the soul-delighting radiance allowed to 
blaze triumphantly through a painted black 
design “fired in” to insure its permanence, 
in structure, absolutely candid, with bars 
showing, leads showing, and, by their effect- 
ive contrast with the glass, heightening its 
glory to the discerning eye. 

Still when I chaffed Van Cuyp about his 
probable desire to collar the roses Baedeker 
describes as “worthy of inspection” and 
“stick them in his house,” he was quite 
right in calling them too “churchy.” No 
more would a medizval baron have thought 





A modern cartouche designed by Nicola 

d’Ascenzo in the mediceval fashion. The 

combination of figure and heraldry heavily 
leaded is a characteristic of the period 


of “sticking” them in his castle. To adapt 
13th Century glass to use in a private 
dwelling involves considerations of light and 
optics familiar in the Middle Ages and by 
no means forgotten now. The roses, for 
example, would but poorly illumine a dwell- 
ing. They would assault the eye. With 
the rest they would have a “churchy” air 


39 


by reason of their ecclesiastical symbolism. 
But, dear me, these are no arguments 
against introducing medieval glass into 
modern mansions. If you want more light, 
leave spaces of clear glass. Ii the color 
is too resplendent, confine it to a central 
cartouche or distribute it. If the “churchy” 
emblems s¢em out of place, use heraldic de- 
signs, allegorical figures, or conventional 
decorative motifs. And mind you, Gothic 
treatment is far from imperative. One 
may draw upon the Renaissance, particu- 
larly upon the Italian Renaissance, and be 
playful, almost, while at the same time ad 
hering to traditional standards. 
For THE PrIvATE House 

I warn you, however, that you are em- 
barking upon a fairly thrilling adventure 
when you risk medizval luminosity in a 
private house. It may clash with the neu- 
tral semi-tones of an interior. It may have 
over-much “body.” It may dominate, per 
haps domineer. By its suggestion of weight 
it may make your walls look flimsy. Before 
you venture upon the spree, order a council 
called, to consist of your glass man, your 
architect, your interior decorator, yourself, 
the wife of your bosom, and, for “the bet- 
ter prevention of scenes,” a few Bishops. 
As a preliminary, read, mark, and inwardly 
digest Westlake’s “History of Design in 
Painted Glass” and the book by Lewis F. 
Day under the title “Windows.” 

The result, I dare say, will be a basis of 
clear glass—or tinted, if you prefer—leaded 
in a rigid design, and embellished with a 
central cartouche of sumptuous, gleaming 
color. Or you may add a border. If your 
taste favors Renaissance floridity, you may 
select a color treatment sprayed across the 
window, though leaving abundant spaces of 
clear or tinted glass. The details may be 
of several sorts, but the principle remains. 

With good fortune, you will have accom- 
plished a thoroughly dignified and entirely 
legitimate effect, attempting nothing in vio- 
lation of honesty, candor, propriety, logic, 
or the architect’s scheme for your house. 
Instead of shutting away half the sunshine 
in order to obtain a sham canvas for a sham 
picture, you will have welcomed the light 
and made it magnificent. Instead of en- 
couraging a cheap trickery, you will have 
spoken out for the same noble, sincere 
workmanship that gave the Middle Ages 
their romantic and imperishable charm. 





By avoiding the ecclesiastical and taking 

subjects from modern or classic life, the 

window in the modern home will not have 
that heavy “churchy” air 
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From English country houses of 
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farmhouse type has been 
the inspiration for this 
It is at once simple, pic- 
and convenient in 
design 
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While there is a dis- 
tinction drawn between 
the master’s and the 


servant's quarters, the 
second floor plan is 
fairly open 


AN ENGLISH HOUSE 
FOR AN AMERICAN 
SETTING 


King, 


FIVE client had his American setting—which, 
/ by the way, is White Plains, N. Y.—and he 
wanted to build on it an English type of 
house. So he gave the architects full sway to 
design a house as they would their own, both as 
to design, plan, layout and use of materials. 
The only restriction was to keep the building at 
a cost of approximately $10,000. 
For effect, the architects are relying upon the 
artistic arrangement of the building material, 
the assembling in pleasing proportions of brick 


Caretto, Forster & architects 


















Before the house is to be a court 

surrounded by a wall. The gate 

trellis of heavy beams will be an 
interesting detail 


and stucco for the exterior walls, and a mottled 
grey and purple slate with rounded valleys for 
the roof, blending in a pleasing composition as 
a whole. The treatment of the building does not 
call for a moulding, and there are no cornices. 
The eaves with stucco soffits overhang giving a 
long mteresting shadow on the building. The 
exterior wood is of oak, cut out of solid mate- 
rial, hand adzed and left natural. Copper lead- 
ers and gutters lend color and effect. 

There will be no window or door trim on the 
interior. The doors are batten hung on wooden 
bucks, old English thumb latch hardware is also 
used. The plaster is sand finish. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


While many of the objects shown in these interiors can be purchased as they are here, individuality 

is often given them by the upholstering or finish selected by the owner, the architect or the decorator 

For the shops where the original articles came from, address House & Garpen, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Carrere & Hastings, architects 
The three views on this page are of the restored residence of Thomas 
Hastings, Esq., at Roslyn, Long Island, which was destroyed by fire. In 
the library a maximum of comfort and convenience has been established 
by the deep-seated chairs and divan and by the grouping of the furniture 


The dining-room is formal in paneling, with carved over-door decorations One of the dressing-rooms is oval with oriental décora- 
and mantel. A landscape is let into the moulding of the over-mantel. The tions that suggest Chinese Chippendale in some touches 
ceiling is paneled with frescoes and a bit of Adam tn the fireplace 
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Otis & Clark, architects 


The all-year porch is, in effect, a living-room that marks the 

transition beiween indoors and out. Here white walls and green 

lattice, plants and wicker furniture give it a summery appearance 

that is further accented when the windows are taken out for the 
warmer seasons 


Edwin F, Gillette, architect 


By comparing this picture with the photograph of the brick house 
shown on page 31, one can see how important a factor are con- 
sistent architectural lines. The exterior is frugally simple; inside 
the same simplicity of line is continued, with the added touch, as 
shown by this fireplace, of the owner’s individuality in decoration 


W. Duncan Lee, architect 


Comfort and simplicity characterize the living-room of this 
Southern home. The walls are tan, the rug is oriental and the 
Chesterfield is upholstered in black velour. Through the door is 
a glimpse of the den, of which a larger view is shown opposite 
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H. M. Bow 


The natural place for the plaster cast was over the fireplace. It 

was given a background of rich blue fabric with panels of dark 

blue velour. On either side were fastened gold and blue Italian 

panels. Behind, the walls were hung with burlap. Thus the 
room was built up 


Otis & Clark, architects 


If anyone can conceive a more pleasant place for breakfast, let 

him tell of it. Here is the cheer of sunlight, white walls and gay 

cretonne. Here are vines growing up a trellis. Here are chairs 

and table painted in bright colors. The use of red tile for floor- 
ing gives an added note of color 


W. Dr r Lee, architect 


ind here we pass through the living-room door to the master’s 
study—a brown room, musculine throughout, quartered white oak 
finished in dull brown; sand finished plaster walls; brown hang- 
ings and brown rugs, and a generous fireplace and man-sized divan 
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The key to the planting of this 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


APRIL 
iris pumila: dwarf iris, ver. Letee maculata, primrose and 
brow Var. tutee reamy y¥ “ 

iris Chama@iria aurea, bright deep yellow, later than the 
pumila 

Trettius Asiatious: orange globe flower 
Arabis albida: white rock crews 
4. Alyesum saxatile: gold dust, bright yellow 
MAY 
Primula aurioula: auriculas, soft tones of amethyst, old 
gold and primrose 

6. Primula vulgaris and polyantha, mixed: English prim 
roees, pale vellow lark red and brown, 1 pink 

Chiteranthus Chieri: walifiower, yellow, dark red, brown 
leh yellow, cream and violet 

& tete: vars. Empress ream yellow: Ivorine. creamy white 
Paracine, veined and mottled Intermediate, coming between 
irte pumila and Germantea. 

O°. trte Germantca: For very dull and soft effect--Shakes 
peare, standards bronazy yellow, falle soft Mila itridesmaid 
paler. standards white, «# lile falle soft lila 

irte Germanioan: More contrast, distinctly brown and yellow 

Hector, deep yellow striped brown, striking: Dr. Bernice 
golden tan and brown: Gracehus, standards clear yellow, falls 


meroon red reticulated white; Honorabilis, much Like Gracchus 
10° Erythrosium Amerioanum: dog-tooth violet, brownish 
yellow. use in mans Where other things will not obscure it 
lt. Amehwea ttalles. var. Opal: light blue anchusa, soft blue 
12. Chteranthus Allion!: wallflower, a mass of intense orange 
18. Tretties Japentous: orange globe flower, deep golden yel 


low, « later variety than Astatious. 
JUNE 
15*. Melentam Gelanderi: eneerewort, a low variety with 
brown center and yellow petals 
16. Dianthus barbatus: Sweet William, dark red 


17. Spirma astiiboides 


early white efirwa 


18. Achiliea tomentosa: milfoll, soft yellow mass 
JULY 
19. Spirwma Alipenduia: dropwort. cream white 
20. Thatletrum Gavum: meadow rue, pale yellow or white 
31. Memerceatiis tulva: day lily. tawny orange 


22. Asctepias tuberosa: orange butterfly weed 
25° Coreopsis grandifiora: large flowered coreopsis 
AuGaust 
BRiack-eved Susan. yellow with brown 
sea lavender for soft greyish mass 


yellow 


24 Rudbeckla speciosa 
25°. Statice tatifoiia 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


O° Hardy chrysanthemum, September flowering 
golden bronze; Dundee, dark red. large flowering 
phar broney yellow, large flowering: Sylvia Slade 
net with a white ring, very carly 

27. Hetentum autumnate, var 
e dark red and bronse variety 


Allentown 
La Triom 
rosy gar 


superbum rubrum: sneezewort 


28 Beeconta cordata: plume poppy. bronsy fruits, as well 
es creamy white flowers in July 
NOVEMBER 
20°. Hardy chrysanthemum, late varieties: Brown Bessie, « 


brown butten: Black Douglas, dark red: Excelsior, orange vel 


low, large flowering Syivia. scarlet bron large flowering 
very late amall garden yellow buttor very late 

"For a very emall border 

SHRUBS 
APRIL 

40 Ametanchieor Canadensis had-bush, small tree; cloud 
of white blessome 

41. Cernus maseula: Cornelian cherry, tall, yellow blossom 


42. Direa palustris: leather wood, medium, greenish yellow 
45. Fersythia intermedia: eoicden bell, medium, deep yellow 


44. Magnotia Lennel: large fowered magnolia, deep red 
45. Magnotia stellata starry magnolia. pure white small 
Diessom, very amall tree 
46 Benzoin metivale ¢ bush. tell, emall yellow biessom 
47. Seir@a areuta: the carticst apirma, small, white 
MAY 
48". Rhee aremation fragrant sumact short tiny yellow 


Dloasons 
49. Azalea motile hybrids. short 
50. Azalea catendulacem: flame azalea 


soft yellow and red 
medium, orange or 


flame lor, ine 

Si. Azalea Kaempfert: Japanese azaleas. orange, scarlet, rose 
and red. medium 

53. Syriege velgaria alba: whit: lac, tal 


Fothergilia. short, white blossoms 
Japanese honeysuckle, medium to tall 


“3. Fothergitia major 
54° Lenteera Morrow! 
creamy white and yellow 


JUNE 
55°. Phifadeiphus: mock orange, white blossoms: grandi- 
feorus, tall; corenarius, medium: Lemoine’s hybrids, medium 
te short 


56. Chienanthus Virgiaica: white fringe. tall, white flowers 


ss - 


and the 


following plan is given below 


7 Calycanthus floridus: strawberry shrub, medium, choco 
late flower, fragrant, May and June 

58. Rose, Persian Yellow: fragrant, deep yellow, high bush 

50°. Caragana arbeorescens: Siberian pea tree, tall shrub or 
amall tree, yellow flower, especially good for unfavorable con- 
ditions 

60°. Cytisus taburnum: golder pendent 


chain, long yellow 


flowers, small tree, good for unfavorable conditions 
61. Rhus cetinus: smoke bush, cloud of brown flowers, small 
tree, blooms into July 
62. Sambucus Canadensis: elder, medium, white flowers, 
good for shade, into July 
JULY 
63°. Hydrangea arborescens: summer flowering hydrangea 


medium thick leaves 


creamy white flowers set off by the dark 


AUGUST 


64. Buddiela variabilis: summer lilac, long tassels of purple 
and lilac, lasting into September, medium or short 
65. Lespedezia Sieboldii: deep purple herbaceous shrub 


lasting into September 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


66. Ewonymus alatus: shrub, tall, 
ing rose color 

67. Clematis paniculata: virgin’s bower, vine 

68. Foethergilia has good autumn color 


NOVEMBER 
69. Celastrus articulatus: Japanese bittersweet 
ing vine with orange fruit 


70°. HMamametis Virginiana: 
late yellow flowers 


small 


strawberry foliage turn- 


white flowers 


strong grow 


witch-hazel, medium to tall, 


*Particularty good for denseness of follage quickly obtained. 
The words tall, medium and short refer to relative sizes of 
shrubs. 


BULBS 


APRIL 


75°. Creews, Cloth of Gold: very early yellow, brown stripes. 

76. Frittitiaria imperialis: tall orange and yellow flowers. 

TT. Narcissus, Barril conspicuous: short cup daffodil, pale 
yellow with orange center 


MAY 
TS. Frittitiaria meleagris: checkered frittillary. brown and 
white 
70. Rembrandt tulips: mixed varieties, lilac, white, dark 


red, variously broken and splotched 
80°. Breeder tulips: Alice, warm brown with purple flush; 


Apricot, bronzy buff, yellow base: Dom Pedro, coffee brown, 
edged golden brown; Golden Bronze, light brownish yellow 
JUNE 


81. Littum ceichicum: golden yellow. spotted black 


82°. Lillum Hansoni: deep, rich gold 


JULY 
83. Lilium Canadense: a graceful orange lily 
84. Gladiell: Canary Bird, light yellow; Empress of India, 
dark red; Golden Queen, creamy buff with carmine tongue 


AUGUST 


85. Lilium tigrinum var. splendens: tiger lily, orange with 
brown spots 

86. Dahlias: Codsall Gem, peony fi1., deep yellow to prim- 
rose; 8. T. Wright. peony f., apricot suffused red and shad- 
ing to yellow; P. W. Janssen, peony fi., orange yellow shaded 
dull rose; Countess of Lonsdale, cactus, apricot tinted salmon; 
lolanthe, cactus, deep coral red tipped with gold; Stern, cac- 
tus, lemon yellow 

87. Monbretias, shades of orange and yellow 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Dahiias wil! last until cut down by the frost 
monbretias will bloom late if planted in July 


Gladioli and 


"Selection for a very tiny border having a minimum number 
of varieties. 


ANNUALS 
MAY 


100. Johany-jump-up, old-fashioned little pansy. 
101. Pansies: cream, dark red, maroon, brown and yellow. 


JULY UNTIL FROST 
102. African marigold. orange 
Stocks. pale yellow 
104. Seapdragoas, lemon, dark red and salmony bronze 
§ golden veined, violet and sulphur. 
’ dark red and cream 


Saipigiossis, maroon 
Nasturtium, orange 
107. Catendulas. orange 
108. Ziaalas, orange and dark crimson 

108. French marigold, orange and brown 

110. Annual coreopsis, vellow and brown 

lll. Eschottzia, California poppy. orange 

112. Seablosa, dark red, pale yellow, dull blue. 
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PLANNING A BROWN 
GARDEN 


A Marvel of 
Flower Richness 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


HERE is a fascinating possibility for 

success or depressing failure in a 
brown garden. Badly done it could be an 
uninteresting medley of dull, broken colors ; 
but carefully worked out, the soft tones of 
fawn, amethyst and dark red enhanced by 
palest yellow, the bronze and brown set off 
by orange, it could be marvelously rich. 

Let us assume that we are to make, first, 
an informal flower border against a frame 
of shrubs; and second, a herbaceous flower 
garden for all season effectiveness. 


AN INFORMAL BorDER 


The shrubs should be of dense texture, 
not so striking as to detract from the 
flowers, but enhancing their subtle color- 
ing. In early spring as a background are 
Cornus mas and spice-bush, showing a deli- 
cate mist of yellow, and shad-bush, a soft 
cloud of white. In the foreground are the 
stronger yellow and white of forsythia and 
Magnolia stellata, leather wood—a compact, 
slow-growing shrub with weird greenish 
yellow flowers—and misty white Spirea 
arguta. Soon after the small yellow blos- 
som of the fragrant sumac clothes the 
ground in front of some of the small trees 
and the azaleas contribute their colors. 

Later, those with creamy white or yel- 
lowish flowers should blend together—white 
lilac, mock orange with golden stamens, 
honeysuckle with dull yellow or white 
flowers, the white fringe, elder, Hydrangea 
arborescens with its rich dark leaves, and 
the tufted Fothergilla. 

Then caragana and laburnum are attrac- 
tive for their yellow blossoms. Occasional- 
ly accents or notes of special interest stand 
out from the mass, such as the rich yellow 
of the Persian rose, smoke bush, the dark 
red cups of Magnolia Lennei, or the choco- 
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An informal flower border backed by shrubs 
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late blossoms of the strawberry shrub. 

In the fall the violet tassels of the budd- 
leia, the purple lespedeza, the rose-colored 
foliage of the euonymus and the brilliant 
Fothergilla would be contrasted with the 
creamy white Clematis paniculata. 

Not necessarily all of the shrubs listed 
should be used, but make a selection de- 
pending on the size of the planting. There 
should be something tall, something of good 
green foliage to mass well, and if the place 
is very small, keep the accents subordinate. 

For an effective succession of bloom to 
be massed in front of the shrubs, there 
must of course be fewer kinds than would 
be used in the flower garden. Aim to have 
one kind of bloom, well massed, at each sea- 
son, with possibly one other minor bloom. 


Six MontTHS OF FLOWERS 


In April a colony of Jris pumila, prim- 
rose, creamy yellow and brown, could be 
softened by the white arabis, and in one 
place a clump of orange globe flower could 
stand out boldly. There could be clumps 
of daffodils in the grass under the trees. In 
late spring and early summer the inter- 
mediate iris, the German iris and the Rem- 
brandt tulips broadly massed with the late 
trollius and the soft white Spirea astil- 
boides for minor bloom are all that should 
be attempted. Of the iris the extremely 
soft ones are not so effective for massing 
with shrubs as the more striking sorts. 

In June, July and August there could be 
hundreds of lilies, yellow, gold and orange 
spotted with brown, relieved by meadow 
rue and the Spirea filipendula. For a very 
inexpensive effect Helenium bolanderi, a 
mass of yellow flowers with brown centers, 
blooms from June to September. As an 
alternative the tawny day lily (Hemerocallis 
fulva), or the black-eyed Susan, would be 
good, but it is better not to use all three. 

In September and October nothing is 
needed for our purpose, but the dark bronzy 
masses of Helenium autumnale, var. Super- 
bum rubrum. If a sturdy mass is wanted 
in a bare corner, the plume poppy will con- 
tribute creamy white blossoms followed by 
bronze fruits which are very effective. 

Now let us proceed to work out a plan 
for the flower garden shown at the top of 
page 44. This is a comparatively large gar- 
den, measuring in- 
side the hedge 56’ x 
93’ with a 15’ ter- 
race, stone paved, 
connecting it with 
the living-room. It 
is enclosed by an 
evergreen hedge to 
act as a contrast to 
the flowers. The 
stone walks are 
edged with box to 
give a certain solid 
ity of design, but the 
flowers creep over 
the edges of the 


gravel walks. The 
size of the flower 


masses is dependent 
on the size of the 
garden. In a tiny 
garden, especially 
with the _ border 
plants, there can be 
an intermingling of 
several kinds and 
much detailed inter- 


Hemerocallis, massed against a darker 
background of shrubs, does well for 
summer effects 


est. In a larger garden we strive for mass 
of bloom balanced in certain places. The 
broken colors will also have a tendency to 
detract from the mass effect, and this must 
be counteracted by having bold groups. 


THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


First, back of the seat, which must be 
of gray or brown, not a glaring white, we 
place a mass of bocconia. The bold leaves, 
plumy blossoms and bronze fruit form a 
substantial background. Next, bronze 
heleniums are placed in the corners, against 
the hedge, and flanking the gates, not too 
thickly, for they spread rapidly. None is 
placed in the inside beds, but liberal space 
is devoted to the hardy chrysanthemums 
where they will have plenty of sun. 

Now we put in the German iris and the 
tulips. To illustrate how carefully these 
important plants—helenium, chrysanthe- 
mum, iris and tulips—are balanced, take 
any one of them and shade all its spaces 
where you find them on the plan. If you 
would have the garden effective, always 
have a predominance at each season of some 








Spirea ulmaria, known also as Ulmaria pentapetala, grows to a height of 2’ to 6’. 
Its long stems and white flower panicles make it valuable alike for mass plantings 
and for cutting 
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good flower that masses well, has strong 
stems, and is good for cutting. 

There is, however, nothing on our list 
very tall or striking for extremely early 
spring, so on the side where there is most 
room we will put a border of the early 
dwarf iris, brown, yellow and cream white, 
with a little arabis, atoning for its small 
size by having a great quantity. The crown 
imperials are tall and stately, but hardly de- 
sirable enough to occupy more space than 
that of sentinels each side of the gates. 
Narcissus barrii, conspicuous with its soft, 
yellow perianth and orange cup, is planted 
between the heleniums where the bulbs can 
ripen undisturbed. To get any real effect 
from bulbs as small as the crocus, it is 
necessary to mass them by the hundred, as 
has been done at the base of the terrace. 

The tiny cross paths are edged uniformly, 
one with mixed dark red and pale yellow 
primroses, and all the shades of brown, 
omitting any pinkish ones. The other is 
edged with aubretias, whose velvety grey 
leaves and indescribably rich blossoms of 
fawn, amethyst and violet are set off by 
arabis. Another border is filled with hun- 
dreds of brown and white-checkered- frit- 
tillarias, which must be planted not more 
than 4” apart to be effective. These are re- 
placed with pansies, creamy white, dark red 
and reddish violet. As the tops of the bulbs 
become yellow, they should be cut off, and 
the pansies should be kept well picked to 
encourage the bloom. If they become tall 
and scraggly, the tops should be pegged 
down and the plants thus encouraged will 
take on a new lease of life. 

There are several yellow flowers which 
must be distributed as accents at the walk 
intersections. These are, in order of bloom, 
the Alyssum saxatile, orange globe flower 
both early and late, brilliant orange wall- 
flower and Achillea tomentosa. Yellow is 
so striking that a little of it counts for much 
more than the same quantity of a duller 
hue, and its distribution is important. 


ConTINUOUS BLOOM 


The time between the /ris pumila and the 
German iris will be filled by the intermediate 
iris, in less quantity and more irregularly 
distributed, since it is a minor effect. 

After the iris has finished blooming in 
early June will be a 
critical time for our 
color scheme. There 
is in any garden a 
tendency to dullness 
at this time, and it is 
more difficult still to 
secure a blaze of 
color where _ the 
range of flowers is 
so limited. Now we 
can work out several 
minor effects. For 
instance, there could 
be in one part of the 
garden a_ predom- 
nance of dark red 
Sweet William, to 
be cut down or taken 
out when it becomes 
shabby and replaced 
with dark red, sal- 
mon and _ orange 
snap-dragons. As 
a relief to the dark 

(Continued on 


page 60) 
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ly anothes sedaon the rine s 
will cover the pergola, fi 
and the 


and climbing roses 
grass and flowers with here 
garden seat 


honeysuckle 
aming vistas of 
white 


wistaria The pergola is the central feature and stands close to the 


lily pool. Its tiled floor and white benches add a re- 


painted freshing neatness and perfect harmony 








- 


The lily pool is a simple little place, cement lined and curbed, and planted with lilies of different hues. 


At either end stands a group 
of Siberian iris and callas with an edging of box to complete the scheme 


A PICTURE GARDEN 


MARY H. 


OF SUCCESSION BLOOM 
NORTHEND 


taining flowers that would blossom the sea- 





PIA HE mistress of the house wanted a at 
den lt should bre ik the level of the 
long 


stretcl ot reached from 


the house to the lot line, by being placed 


sward that 


as a central teature 
from the 
looked out 


just far enough away 


house to form a picture as one 
wide veranda 
garden, but to 
simple 


and 


from the 


It was not to be a torma 


upon it 


outline a picture m the landscape 


in design, attractive in feature, con 


son through. It should be so arranged that 
there would be continual 
bloom and the layout would be so carefully 
planned that there would be no intruding 
marble fragments; nothing that was ornate. 

Thus it was that the garden grew. The 
first step in the making of it was the lay- 
ing out of the lily pond. It is a simple 
little pool, 11’ long and 7’ wide, with a 


succession of 


cement curbing, and lined with the same 
material. In its bed of loam:were planted 
pond lilies of different hues; so arranged 
that they make a color scheme: contrasting 
prettily with the soft green of the grass. 
To break the plain effect, Siberian iris and 
calla lilies were planted at erther end and 
edged with low growing: box. 

The pergola, which is the central feature 

(Continued on page 54) 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


ly hops where the articles shown on these pages may be procured will 
glad furnished on request 
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Pleasing in both color and 
design this compote of 
royal purple glass meas 
urea 3” wide and &” high 
and may be had for $5 


Nin detest 


This white enamel and cane chair, 

with striped velvet cushions, is 

enameled specially to prevent 

chipping. Cretonne cushions if 
desired. $35 


Vorman peasant atyle art 
chair, any color, rush seat, 
$27.50 Cretonne 3” 
stripe 5 hla: K gold, brow n 
with white, or other om 
bination, 36", 28 cents a yd 















Best reed chair, : 
22” x 20” seat, any i} 
color stain or enam- | 
1 $30. Foot rest 
extension, 22”x26”, | 
| 


$17: cushions ez- 
tra. Reed flower 
stand, any colo-, 
inner tin compart- 
ment, $18. Bird 
cage, silk tassels 
and cord, any color 
$12.50 
























Garden kneeling pad of black and white striped or 

checked oilcloth material, bound white; tools to 

match. May also be had in red and yellow, black 
or green and white, tools hand painted to match. 
Complete as shown, $3 















An egg set of Royal 
Worcester war e, 
with flower decora- 
tions in rose,greens 
and yellows softly 
blended, $10 
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-urchases may be made thr ugh the House & GARDEN Shopping Service, Hovst 


& GARDEN 
440 Fourth Avenue, York 
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Parchment lantern or flower 
vase, gay painted birds and 
flowers on a black ground 


d}) Biack and gold braid trim- 
ming, black and varicolored 
ae silk tassel, $35 


Any color painted tin urn 
{| for consoles, wall tables and 
4 sideboards, $15. The little 
Venetian lacquer coffee tabl 
has decorations typical of 
ancient Venice; $33. Tapes 
try cretonne, all combinations, 


orn 
> 


} 35”, 45 cents a yard 























This settee of best imported reed has a 4’ seat, and is enameled or stained 

any color; $44. Cushions, $7.50 and up, covering additional. The table, 41” 

diameter, stained or enameled any color, comes at $31.50; glass-bottomed fruit 
basket lined with bright cretonne, any color, stain or enamel, $6 
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The black enameled day bed with orange stripes comes also in other combi- 

nations, $25. Box springs, $15; best hair mattress, $20. It is matched by 
the little black kidney-shaped table, which is priced at $13.50 








have made 
aa knoch fhem dow? fo 
info the bulbs 


onion tone good prog 


growth 


send 


| rt rTANDI ‘s the tremendous 
7 nt of miury done t our gardens by 
‘ I bli lf ‘ by 


ts, | wht ar n and by weeds, 
if | ttul a il] of these thu put together 
cal much of a decrea ps as is caused 
! a veather Lhe lifference 1 that the 
dat e done y a mele | to a single plant 
oncrete isil thing ind may stir the 
wardener to a hasty determination to do some 
this it once t top the injury or at least to 
prevent its repetition here gradual falling 
fF in the ate growth over the whol irden 
' pa nnoticed, or at the most excite the 
comment that 1 wood ram w uldn't | rt things 
«l t Vine ot ten, even ot experienced 
parcaene tail to realize that « nminan average 
or nal ea deficient moisture in the soil 
cuts down their yields from twenty-five to fifty 
per ent t what they would be if they 
had all the moisture th ld utilize 
Well, what can be done li that is Nature's 
method, is there nvthing more to be done about 
if, except, a ever\ good irdenet do« ; keep up 
frequent surface cultivation to maintain the soil 
moisture Watering with a hose is wasteful, 
inconvenient and, though it helps the plants in 
giving them more moisture injures them in 
othe: wavs | there then any ideal way of 
applying water to growing gardens and flower 
beds and lawt t once effective and economical 
enough to come within the range of the average 
gardener’s pocketbook and opportunity. 
WATERING THAT WATERS 


The answer to this problem of artificial water 


ing has been found im the last few vears, in 
modern overhead irrigation There are a num 
ber ot good systems now available by which 
water may be applied up to the limit of what 
the plants can use, in the form of artificial rain, 
which has the advantage over the real thing 
in that vou can have it when vou want it, in 
just the quantity you want, and just where you 
want it All of the best of these svstems are 


practically automatic in operation, costing noth 
ing beyond the cost of the water to operate 
The main 
actually distributing the water 
three distinct 
which the 
nozzles inserted in 


differences lie in the devices for 
types the “nozzle-line” type, by 
water is forced through verv small 

a small pipe supported above 


the ground, the pipe itself being so arranged 
that it turns from side to side, each line thus 


ground 40° to 50’ 
which the 


strip of long; the 
pipes are run 


intervals of 30’ 


covering a 

“sprinkler type in 
under ground uprights at 
to 40°, each supporting a rotating sprinkler sim 
ilar to but of much greater capacity than a 
common lawn sprinkler; and the spray 
type, like the last, except that a nozzle throwing 
a circular spray takes the place of the sprinkler, 
making it possible for lawn use, flower gardens, 
etc. to have the nozzles on a level with the 
turf, out of sight, and low enough so that a 


with 





There are 


nozzle 
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lawn mower may be conveniently run over them. 

These three principles of applying the water 
ire used in many different systems No one 
kind is the best for all conditions: on most 
places it will undoubtedly be possible to use 
more than one to advantage But any of the 


everal systems is decidedly better than none, 
nd if you are not convinced of the tremendous 
enefits to be derived from regular systematic 

tering try at least part of your garden or 
lawn der some modern system 

As to the cost, if you already have water 
under twenty-five pounds or more pressure, the 
expense is surprisingly little. The most expen- 


sive part of the outfit is the 4” pipe required; 
and when you consider that pipe costs but from 


one-fourth to one-half as much as hose, and 
lasts indefinitely while the hose will begin to 
go” after two or three seasons’ use, you can 


easily understand that the cost is not prohibitive 
For ten to twenty-five dollars you can get a 
portable outfit that will take care of a small 
place, or put in a permanent system that will do 
the work over a fair-sized home garden 

AND PRUNING 


THe SUMMER MULCH 


There are a number of moisture loving plants 
for which a summer mulch is most effective. 
Even with irrigation, it is best to use the mulch, 
as it saves the moisture and helps to keep the 
roots After the first blooming period of 
the roses is over, a summer mulch will 
help materially in getting new growth for later 
blooming. Gooseberries are particularly grateful 


cool 


good 


for a summer mulch; and the newly set straw- 
berry bed, if free from weeds, may be mulched 
between the rows Cauliflowers and celery, 
both of which like all the moisture they are 
likely. to get, writ also appreciate it; as will 
any moisture-loving flowers or perennials you 
may happen to have in the flower-beds or bor- 


ders. Lawn clippings, where they are sufficiently 
abundant, are excellent for this purpose. The 
winter mulchings from the hardy perennial bor- 
ders or trom the bulb For 
a mulch around individual plants, such as spring 
set trees ofr shrubs, Ya or so thick, cut 
with straight edges and inverted and packed close, 
are effective and often the easiest thing to pro- 


beds, are also good 


sods 


Insecticides should be on tap at all times, 
for when they are needed they are needed 
badly and at once 
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Tomatoes should be pruned and tied to 
supports when about 1’ high; thus they 
produce better 


cure. In any case, it is best where feasible to 
apply whatever water may be required beneath 
the mulch rather than on top of it. 

Another important part of summer work which 
is frequently neglected is the summer pruning. 
The commonly accepted idea that pruning 
should be done only while the wood is dormant 
does not hold for many ornamentals, nor for 
the “pinching” or “heading back” of fruit trees, 
particularly dwarfs and those which may be 
trained on supports. You should prune during 
this part of the season the following: Early 
flowering shrubs, such as bloomed in the spring, 
or are just going by now (remove oldest wood, 
and any unsymmetrical branches). Roses: the 
hardy climbers or ramblers should be pruned as 
soon as through -flowering, cutting out the old- 
est canes clear to the ground, and training the 
new growth which will flower next season 
Hedges: the new growth should be clipped over 
before it gets too long to stimulate the side 
growths and keep a smooth green surface; semi- 
formal hedges, or specimen plants or groups, 
should be gone over lightly, to maintain shape- 
liness. Fruit trees: espaliers should be trained 
to their supports as the new growth forms, both 
by training and by judicious pruning to buds 
or branches that will grow in the desired direc- 
tions. The “dwarf” fruits, to be kept to real 
dwarf form, require occasional heading back, 
and the encouragement of lateral growth; they 
require much more attention in the matter of 


pruning than do the standard trees. Grapes: 
young vines should be held to two uprights; 
watch older vines to see that no undesired 


growths start below the fork or head from which 
the main laterals run. 


Tue New StrRawsBerry Bep 


Properly handled, you may get a full crop 
of berries next June from the plants you set 
out next month; but if you manage them in 
the usual way it will be a year from then before 
a full and satisfactory crop is procured. 

To turn the trick for next year, you must 
begin at once. The essentials are two: extra 
strong pot plants and the hill system of culture. 
If you have irrigation, or your strawberry bed 
is where you can water it, you will have no 
trouble about getting the strong plants. Use 
pots at least 3” in diameter; 3%” are better. 
Select tip plants from the strongest runners of 
the most prolific hills or plants, and under these 
sink the pots to the rim, filling them level with 
fine loose soil, and holding the runner in place 
with a small stone or a clothes-pin; the latter 
has the advantage of being found more readily 
when you are ready to take the plants up. The 
runner should be nipped off as soon as it starts 
beyond the first plant formed, to prevent the 
formation of others. A very small amount of 
bone dust mixed with the soil in each pot when 
placing the runners will stimulate a vigorous 
growth. Of course, keep the weeds down. 
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SOLVING THE CURTAIN PROBLEM 


AGNES FOSTER 


Here are contained the general rules which any householder need follow 


for the successful curtaining of her home. 
had by writing House & Garpven Information Service, 
440 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


HE decision as to how a 

window should be draped 

deserves careful consid- 
eration from many standpoints. 
\ brown stone front window 
requires formality. It should 
not be treated as a country cot- 
tage, either in the material of 
the curtain or in the making 
and the hanging. Dotted Swiss, 
which gives to the cottage the 
crisp, fresh look of informal- 
ity, would be quite out of 
place in a Tudor stone house, 
even in the country. Heavy 
Arabian lace under-curtains, 
which would be appropriate in 
a dining-room, would be ri- 
diculous in a small upstairs 
bedroom. Thus we have to 
consider the questions of the 
city or country house, the ar- 
chitecture of the house itself, 
and the use of the room. It is 
the not knowing when to put 
what, that leads us into mis- 
takes often accredited to a lack 
of good taste. 


TONING SUNLIGHT 


There is still another vital 
point to consider, the question 
of the general light that we 
wish to tone over our rooms. 
A north room needs a warmth 
of color, easily attained by the 
use of an under-drape of a warm tone. A soft 
transparent material drawn full across a win- 
dow will transform a rather cheerless room 
into a colorful, pleasant interior. It gives to 
every object and every corner a different color 
value. We must avoid, though, getting too strong 
a light because, having chosen and keyed the 
reom to a certain satisfactory.. tone,, we. may 
lose the entire good color relations in it by 
putting a rich yellowish glow over everything. 
For that reason deep cream or beige under- 
hangings are neutral enough and safe, and leave 
our original general color scheme quite intact. 
Often householders will put up real yellow or 
orange or green or mulberry for the light to 
filter through, regardless of the fact that they 
should plan for this general tone in the room 
before they select the furnishings. 

In the south room we find the problem of 
transforming the general tone of excessive sun- 
light even more difficult. Green is rather unbecom- 
ing, and not only cools but makes a rather ghastly 
shadow tone. Blue is even more impossible 
unless it is a light, soft color. I find mulberry 
more satisfactory, as it is at once both cool and 
warm, and, combined with green as an over- 
drape, makes a hanging of great charm. I have 
in mind a south exposure dining-room. The 
paper has a combi- 
nation of grey 
browns, mulberry 
and bluish green. 
The over-drapes are 
of green taffeta and 
the under-curtains 
of mulberry gauze, 
which shimmers. 
There are no under- 
curtains of net or 
scrim to break the 
effect of the sun fil- 
tering through the 
gauze. The window 
is beautiful as a 
whole and the room 
charming in its dif- 
fusion of light. 

Another equally 
successful treatment 
for a country-house 
dining-room is a 
striped Shiki silk of 
bright blue and grey 
with a smaller line 
of black, and under- 
curtains of grey 
gauze. One imme- 


A heavy fringe 

adds formality and 

a certain richness 
to this valance 


(eed. Go 


Sketches by courtesy of Stern Brothers 


Here the transoms are treated separately with a thin underhanging and 
the valance of the over-drape is short enough to allow of much light 




















A shaped valance like an old-fashioned 
lambrequin tops the plain curtains 











under-hangings are edged with a 
repeated in cretonne over-hangings 
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diately visualizes grey walls 
and old-fashioned silver. 

In a simple country cottage 
under-hangings of bleached 
cotton cloth edged with a 
small ruffle, may take the place 
of the prosaic window shade. 
A pair may be hung at the 
top sash and one at the lower 
on rings, and are thus easily 
adjusted. With narrow over- 
drapes of figured cretonne or 
some plain-colored material 
the window treatment would 
be as attractive as it is imex- 
pensive. Casement cloth cur- 
tains with a 1%" binding of 
sunfast make a_ serviceable 
cottage window hanging. sy 
repeating the color of the room 
in the binding we do not need 
any over-drapes. Casement 
cloth or net, hung with a val- 
ance of figured linen, also 
makes a pretty summer hang- 
ing that is unusual and eco- 
nomical. The valance should 
be straight or shaped, like an 
old-fashioned lambrequin, the 
curtain hung full from under- 
neath. Choose for the uphol- 
stery of the room the same 
figured linen, preferably with a 
pattern of a repeat design 
that can be centered in the 
valance. The tone of the thin 
hangings should blend in with the background of 
the linen. Too sharp a contrast ‘would not be 
pleasing and must be avoided 


GENERAL RULES 


The general rule for length of curtains is: 
Over-drapes to the floor and under-drapes to 
the sill. The over-drapes should be hung on the 
trim 2” from the inside, just enough back to 
prevent a line of light showing. If the trim is 
ugly or if the window is small and we wish 
to have all the light possible and give the sem- 
blance of a larger window, we can hang the 
curtain from the outside of the trim at the 
very top, entirely covering it. The window, how- 
ever, is an architectural feature and should be 
treated as such. Therefore, unless one of the 
foregoing conditions exists, leave the trim ex- 
posed and retaining its full value. 

The same width should be left all around, as a 
border. The under-curtains should be placed 
right next to the glass on the narrow moulding: 
which holds the window casing. They should 
be placed high enough to prevent a streak of 
light showing at the top. 

Long curtains from the top to the sill are 
preferable to two pairs of sash curtains, except 
when one wants a 
rather “cottagey” 
effect. The long 
line is graceful and 
tidy in appearance. 

Cord and pulley 
attachments, al- 
though rather ex 
pensive additions of 
the curtain-maker, 
can be bought at 
any retail store and 
are not difficult to 
apply. They are 
well worth the ini- 
tial outlay as they 
save on the wear 
and soil of the cur- 
tain. Also they give 
a distinctly profes- 
sional look that all 
home-makers desire. 

Transom win- 
dows are always a 
problem. They may 
be covered entirely 
and as a group with A shaped bow 
one long curtain at- pleated valance 
tached at the top blends with the 
only. lines of the curtain 
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Motor Troubles 


“SM OMEBODY has said 
that the worst of your 
b motor troubles is get- 
ting the car! 
llow can you choose a car 
suited to your pocke thook 
and personality, at the same 
time being sure that you will 
be free from needless run- 
ning expense and up-keep/ 
One way is to read the 


Motor Number 


of this magazine See the new- 
est stvles of car, tested types of 
equipment and read a hundred 
and one suggestions for economy 
in maintenance This number 
alome may save you hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars It 
will not only help you in buying 
and running your car, but will con 
tain, as usual, dozens of valuable 
suggestions about every side of 
home-making You may read in 
simple, understandable language 
the practical ways to make your 
home cosier, more convenient, 
more comfortable and practical 

You need this August number. 
You will find it an exceilent ex 
ample of what is offered each 
forthcoming month 

\ small investment of $3 for a 
yearly subscription (twelve ex- 
ceptional numbers) may save you 
S300, or even 43,000 or more 

Because of House & Garpen’s 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 
guide. 


Special Introductory Offer 


If you prefer, you may take vdivan 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
it the special introductory price of $1. 

Let your subscription start with 
the August Motor Number. It is not 
necessary even to write a letter. If 
you choose, you may use the coupon, 
It is easier, quicker ind more con 
venient 


Send the Coupen Today 
Read © The Pelet Car.” appesite column 


Introductory Coupon Offer 
H se & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


As per your introd tory offer, please send 
e the next Awe numbers of House & Gar 
oes, beginning wit! August (Motor Num 
he On receipt of | 1 will remit trial 
) ption price ‘¢ (Regula . becrip 

: a! 
Or, I ‘ wit . 4 send 
@ the ment ois numbers, beginning with 

\uguet 
Name 

Peace write name aed address wery piainiy 
4 as 
& State 
Suu 








UR readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. 
O You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and calue—that your wants, at all limes, will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 
interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 
Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it concerns 
your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 

in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 
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The Perfect Car 
WELL-EQUIPPED 


car is a joy forever. 

It’s like a home. It 
reflects the personality of 
the owner. 

Next to finding the right 
car, comes the happiness of 
having the little things that 
go to make it ideal, for com- 
fort, for low running ex- 
pense, for all-around effi- 
ciency. 

May we help you select 
your car and its equipment? 
Study the advertisements in 
this issue. In addition, take 
advantage of our free “In- 
formation Service,” which 
will answer specific ques- 
tions about your particular 
needs. 


Your Questions Answered 


Without expense you can secure 
information on any of the subjects 
indicated in the coupon below or 
others that you may select. 

This information costs you 
nothing, yet it may save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Check the subjects that inter- 
est you. Others will suggest 
themselves. We will answer as 
many questions as you choose, 
relating to all phases of building, 
remodeling, repairing, gardening, 
decorating, furnishing or refur- 
nishing—in fact, everything per- 
taining to the subject of the home 
and its surrounding and their 
care, including the automobile. 

Our only consideration is that 
you are sincere in your desire for 
information—that you will advise 
us whether the service supplies 
your wants and meets all your 
requirements. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
letter. 

We will see that you are supplied - 
with the kind of information that may 
possibly save you many dollars—sure- 
ly time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Read “Motor Troubles” opposite column 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
I would like to know more about the sub- 
jects checked below or, those outlined in 


the letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly. 


Automobiles . . Storage Batteries 
Electrics .-Drop Curtains .Tires 
otor ..-Blectric Testers -«. Tire Chains 
Trucks ...Gasolene Gauges ..- Tire Tools 
.. Runabouts ..-Ignition Systems  ...Tool Kits 
Roadsters ..- Inner Tubes Traffic Reflectors 
... Touring Cars = ---Lighti Systems - Trunks 
.--Lanch Baskets, .. Warning Signals 
Auto .«»Motor Clocks ..Wire Wheels 
Equipment -.- Radiators .-«Wind Shields 
-.. Auto Paints .--Repair Materials 
-- AutoWasher ... . Maintenance 
Rall Bear- -+- Search Lights Gasolene 
ings ..Shock Absorbers .-Graphite Lubri 
.. Brakes ... Speedometers cants 
...Car Bodies Springs Motor Oils 


.. Car Heaters .. Starting Systems Spark Plugs 


Name 


Address 
I-H-G 7-16 





July, 1916 53 





Anno Domini 
1892-1913 
1910-1916 


















Made in 
“‘Straight-Side’’ 
as well as in 
“‘Clincher’’ Type 





Made with 
Silvertown 
Safety-Tread 
as well as 
Silvertown 
Ribbed-Tread 
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The Pedigreed Tire 





F noble lineage,—these Silvertowns ! 
Descended from the world’s most aristocratic 
family of Tires! 

Directly from Palmer-Goodrich ancestors,—‘“Thread-Fabric’”’ 
Speed Kings, —in the following order: 

—The Goodrich ‘‘Palmer-Bicycle’’ Tire,—1892 to 1916. 

—The Goodrich “‘Palmer-Aeroplane’’ Tire, —1911 to 1916. 

—The Goodrich “‘Palmer-Motor-Cycle’’ Tire,—in 1911. 

—The Goodrich ‘‘Palmer-Web’’ Automobile Tire, —1906 to 1913. 

—The Goodrich ‘‘Silvertown-Cord’’ Tire,—1910 to 1916. 

—In all this Breed of Tires the strain ran true,—each genera- 
tion being distinguished for maximum Speed, Resilience, Far-Coast- 
ing, Power-saving and, —in the Motor field,—wonderful Fuel-saving. 

But, ‘‘the Flower of the Flock’’ is the Silvertown Cord Tire. 

In this alone has been developed the great strength of actual 
and individual CORDS,—as contrasted with “*Threads.”’ 

These giant Cords,—each capable of lifting a man’s weight,— 
are what now give the marvellous ENDURANCE, and multiplied 
Mileage, to that famous strain of fleet-winged Tires, bred up (through 
Goodrich perfecting of the “‘Palmer-principle’’) to the SILVERTOWN 
CORD apex. 

So, it comes to pass, that Motor-Cars when equipped with 
“Silvertown Cord’’ Tires have not only distinguished bearing, but 
also obtain about 17% increase in Net-Power from the same Motor. 

This, with a Saving on Gasolene of about 25%, per mile, which 
soon pays for the higher cost of these bona-fide CORD Tires. 

There is a luxurious sensation in riding over ‘‘ Roads of 
Velvet,’’ on these highly-developed Tires that absorb all minor 
vibrations, super-cushioning each disturbing contact with ruts or 
obstacles on the road. 

Silvertown Cord Tires are not “‘plentiful,’’—but can now be 
had through Goodrich Dealers and Goodrich Branches. 





Silvertown Tires are 
Standard Equipment 
on the following high- 
class Cars: 





GASOLENE CARS 


-—-FRANKLIN 
—LOCOMOBILE 
(Optional) 
—McFARLAN 
—NORDYKE & 
MARMON 
OWEN MAGNETIC 
—PEUGEOT 
—PIERCE-ARROW 
SIMPLEX 
—STANLEY (Touring) 
—STUTZ (Bull-dog) 
—WHITE 


ELECTRIC CARS 


—ANDERSON 
ELECTRIC 
—BAKER ELECTRIC 
—RAUCH & LANG 
—OHIO ELECTRIC 
Etc., Etc, 














THE B. F. GOODRICH CoO. 
Akron, O. 











Silvertown 








TWIN-CABLE (Cord Tires 
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SAMUEL CABOT, “Tn 











THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES 


miends t “wid 


k ntai Wetec ic views of over 100 houses of every 

und stvle of architecture (from the smallest bungalow and 

nps to the rgest residences) that have been built in all parts ot 
untry, under widely varying conditions of climate and sur- 


and tained with the rich, velvety shades of 


Cabot’ s Creosote Stains 
wnt white of Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
i. ey af saened by eading a hitects and the book ws full 


’ et rest and ulue to those who are planning to build 


, Mantfg. Chemists, 


if ideas and sug 


11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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AM the heart of the house. 

ing flame starts unseen, | stop it dead, stand- 
ing guardian of the safety of those who have 
placed their faith in me. 


When the dart- 


Where man would build toward the sky, he 
looks to me for lightness and strength; for 
safety and economy, without which no con- 
struction may successfully leave the ground. 


Over the whole nation | spread, and wherever | go | 
take with me the spirit of progress. 


| am the source of comfort and safety to thousands of 
homes, small and large. | am the final answer to the 
architect in his search for beauty, economy and safety; 
to the engineer who thinks in stresses and strains; to 
the contractor who thinks in figures of time and money. 


They mold me of clay and then burn me for days in 
fierce heat, until | am hard as the solid rock, strong as 
iron, and yet lighter than anything else of equal 
strength. 


| am made for you in many forms, so that no matter 
what your building problem, | help you to meet it 
with economy of money and time—and above all, 
with safety—absolute safety—from fre. 


lam NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


And National Fire Proofing Company, 346 Federal 
Street, Pittsburgh, will explain what | can do for you, 
if you will write them for the Natco House Book, en- 
closing ten cents in stamps or coin. 


MALL cee 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


A Picture Garden of Succession Bloom 
(Continued from page 46) 


of all, was designed by the mistress 
of the house. It stands just back of 
the lily pond and fronting the garden 
proper. It is now in its infancy, being 
but a year old. Another season the 
vines will have covered it, always 
allowing an opening in the center and 
on either side for picture effect. 
Great care was taken in planting 
the vines. They were chosen for 
succession of bloom and for color 
schemes. There are the purple wis- 
taria, the yellow honeysuckle, the 
crimson rambler rose, and the white 
Dorothy Perkins glimmering softly 
against the deep green as the moon- 
light touches its blossoms. As a 
setting for the flowers, woodbine 
and Dutchman's pipe were inter- 
mixed, while the passion flower with 
its yellow cross stands out distinct- 
ively from the rest of the bloom. 
The pergola was artistically 
planned. It shows a central section 
with wings on either side, just 
enough lower to make it picturesque. 
Beneath the roof was laid a tiled 
floor with an arrangement of simple 
white-painted garden seats. Dotted 
here and there upon the lawn are 
little benches that show snowy white 
against the surrounding border of 
flowers. \ central walk, grass- 
grown, leads to a second pergola 
that defines the area of the garden 
proper Bright-hued flowers that 
change with the season border it on 
either side, always forming a con- 
stant succession of bloom. This, 
with its background of trees, and a 
glimpse of the blue ocean beyond, 
make a charming picture and an em- 
inently successful demonstration of 
what can be done with a long, nar- 
row plot of ground 

From early spring until late fall, 
this garden, laid out by the mistress, 
is a gay succession of bloom. It 
commences when the brown of the 
grass changes to a soft green, and 
the bulbs which were planted in the 
late fall push their way from their 


earthy coverts to add their bit of 
color scheme. They are found every- 
where, outlining the pergola, follow- 
ing the line of the garden path, gay 
nodding tulips, and stately hyacinths 
in many hues, contrasting with the 
yellow of the narcissus and the long 
sprayed columbine. 

Before the glory of the blossoms 
fades, there comes the German iris, 
planted in great masses, its soft blue 
and pale lemon coloring making a 
beautiful picture in the garden 
scheme. Then follows the Japanese 
iris with its brilliant yellow flowers 
contrasting with the surrounding 
green of the leaves. 

Following the gorgeous display of 
iris are the phlox dressed in the 
many colors of the rainbow, and the 
Oriental poppy showing a burst of 
flame. There are foxgloves, pink and 
white, the hooded larkspur and last 
of all the prim hollyhocks that stand 
like sentinels, their soft colored cups 
giving the right touch for picture ef- 
fect. At their feet are rows upon 
rows of gladioli with a border of 
asters that last until the late frosts 
nip their buds. 

The garden proper shows many of 
the flowers that our grandmothers 
loved. At one side is the rose gar- 
den, distinct by itself; simply laid 
out, and depending for its beauty on 
the rich shades of the many varie- 
ties planted there. Here the central 
feature is a white sundial, defining 
the meeting of the paths. Around it 
runs a border of Oriental poppies, 
and beyond, the privet hedge with its 
background of poplars. 

It is a garden that any person could 
lay out, simple but picturesque, so 
carefully designed that it attracts far 
more attention than a formal or Ital- 
ian garden. There are no exotics 
blooming in this little space, but 
everyday flowers that anyone can 
purchase. It is the layout and the 
planning of the color scheme that 
make it of such distinctive type. 


True Blue 


(Continued from page 17) 


and very clear blue flowers almost 
the color of gentians. It is perhaps 
less hardy than the others. 


HYBRIDS FOR VARIETY 


Among the hybrids there are color- 
ings that show very decidedly the an- 
cestral red. For example, there is 
Carmen, as blue as a gentian, with 
warm purple at its heart and a dark 
center or eye—really a sumptuous 
flower, for in addition to its color 
magnificence it is partially doubled. 
Then there is Lizzie (!) blue as the 
sky, but with a yellow eye. Yellow, 
by the way, does not often manifest 
itself in the perennial class of lark- 
spurs, save just as a touch at the 
eye of the flower 

Distinctly novel are the flowers of 
Julia, which are corn-flower blue 
veined or painted with rose, and 
showing a white eye that is large and 
striking. Amos Perry is another 
lovely sort of the partially doubled 
tvpe Its flowers are a very warm, 
pinkish mauve save for the outer pet- 
als or sepals, which are clear sky 
blue. The eye of this variety is 
brown—a _ distinct departure from 
the usual coloring. 

Largest of all is the hybrid called 
King of Delphiniums—large in flower 
spikes and large in individual flow- 
ers, which sometimes measure 2” 


across. They are partially doubled, 
and a very clear blue, with a white 
eye that is dazzling. 

But always I come back to the 
standard kinds—the old formosum 
and elatum and belladonna — for 
though there are lovely novelties, - 
novelty is not always what one wants 
in a flower. And I have never found 
anything that suited me as well, or 
that was more effective when grow- 
ing in the garden, than these splen- 
did varieties. Add to them by means 
of a seed packet, if you will, a group 
of the famous English “Gold Medal 
Hybrids,” and you will have a lark- 
spur collection that cannot be sur- 
passed. These latter are unnamed 
hybrids of one of the great larkspur 
growers, sold either in seed or plant 
mixture—too good to have been dis- 
carded by the producer, yet not good 
enough perhaps to have been named 
and listed as special varieties. From 
one packet of this seed it is more 
than possible you will secure several 
plants of really wonderful quality; 
grow them a year and find out, by 
watching the bloom and the general 
habit of the plants, which are the 
best. Then discard the ones you 
care least about, and plant the others 
wherever you see that just that par- 
ticular plant will be most effective in 
vour garden or borders. 
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The frame work is made of galvanized steel U-Bars, glazing bars; to which the glass 
is secur So strong is it that it performs the work of rafter and glazing bar in one. 
No other greenhouse construction is so constructed. 


Look at U-Bar Greenhouses 


From Their Productive Side 


IRST and foremost you | 
want a greenhouse because 
you want flowers and 


plants in abundance 
Upon ample light more than 


any one other thing, does suc- 


cessful plant growth depend. 
So obvious is this fact, that it 
seems hardly to need mention. 
Still a surprising number ap- 
parently ignore the fact and 
put their money into houses 
constructed with needless heavy 
shade casting i 
members. 


Send for catalog. 


framing | 


The French gardeners, for 
forcing early garden plants, 
use clear glass coverings 
shaped like a bell. The plants 
are flooded with unhindered 
light. 

The U-Bar greenhouse, be- 
cause of its cobwebby-like con- 
struction, the nearest approach- 
es the bell glass in lightness. 
Combined with this lightness 
is an exceptional attractiveness 
and a proven durability. 

Results are what you want. 
The U-Bar greenhouse pro- 
| duces them. 


Or send for us—or both 











LEVER HANDLES 


have an artistic value and an individuality which commend them to people of 


discriminating taste. 


They are especially desirable for doors with narrow 


stiles, French windows and cabinets, and can be used instead of knobs on any 
Corbin escutcheons. We illustrate a few selections from a large assortment. 


Full particulars on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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A Home For Your Car 


May we help you plan your garage? 


"THERE are many 
things to be con- 
sidered. Should it 
harmonize with the 
house and grounds— 
or be apart by itself? 
How should it be heat- 
ed? What makes the 
best sort of floor? 
What devices are 
made for automatical- 
ly opening and shut- 
ting doors, for storing 
tools? 


A well-equipped garage 
is a delight. We can help 
you make it practical. If 
you do not see adver- 
tised in this number just 
what you want, write us. 
State approximate price 
you wish to pay, whether 
it is to be portable or 
permanent, what make 
your car is, and all other 
essential details. Then 
we will see that informa- 
tion especially pleasing 
and helpful is sent you 
promptly. Address 


Which Car? 


LET us help you 
choose a car which 
shall be a delight to 
your entire household. 
Surely the subject is 
too important to pass 
over lightly. You have 
your preferences, but 
have you seen just the 
car that has all the 
qualities you desire? 
Our Information Serv- 
ice takes especial de- 
light in helping House 
& Garden readers find 


out the real facts about 


the various makes of 


cars. 

If you want to know 
about them, we will ar- 
range to have complete 
information sent you so 
that you can study the 
makes at your leisure be- 
fore buying. All that we 
ask in giving you this 
free service is that you 
advise us of the approxi- 
mate price you wish to 
pay and style of car you 
like (whether limousine, 
touring car or runabout). 


If you choose you may 
use the coupon. 





Information Service, House & Garden 


440—4th Ave., New York City 
Please send me information about garages ranging in price from 


$ =" I - do not | 
$ now Oe rere ore oe car. 


Name 


Address 


City 








Information Service, House & Garden 
440—4th Avenue, New York City 


Please send me information about automobiles ranging in price 


do not 
from $... 7 ‘anne ee eee car 
Sino ds de xt.0 00 dena ok ee 
Ph a os wna ete 
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ritt ONES THAT 

LAST A LIFETIME’ 
[they can be turnished at a cost well within reach of 
most modest builder [he designs are architecturally correct 
These mi wi never need replacing or repairs The shafts are 

fa " galvanize pen hearth steel and they cannot 

epiit heck t wart r per it the oimmnts 
Mar : " I re shown if r Column Book N 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., Canton, 0. 





‘Fireproof Home 
oe, allin White * 


N! YTHING rivals the fire- 
4 resistant and durable qual 


ities of concrete construction. 
But ordinary concrete is a rather 
unattractive greenish gray. 


Vedusa White Portland Cement is as 
strong and as durable as ordinary 
cement, but it is a pure stainless white 


No color in the architect's pale tte 18 so 


valuable to him as white Beautiful 
effects can be obtained with panels, 
columns, doorways, railings, steps, 
cornices and window casings executed 
in Medusa White Portland Cement 
iqually wonderful triumphs may be 
secured by the use of Medusa White 
tor interior decoration—for staircases, 
wainscoting, panels, reliefs and floors 


he Medusa White 


MEDUS 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Room N-¢ 


R dence of F. B. Waite, Worcester, Ma 


Brown and Von Beren, Arch 


aducts im 


nane 


Engineers Bldg , Cleveland, Ohio 





HOUSE & GARDEN 


America’s Early Garden Benefactors 


(Continued 


Clark expedition brought 
a famous budget, notably 


Mahonias. The Prince ad- 
vertisements in The New 
York Gazette for 1774 of- 
fered “Catalpa Flower 
Trees and Carolina Mag- 
nolia Flower Trees, the 
most beautiful Trees that 
Grow in America.” 

William Prince II added 
greatly to the usefulness 
and prestige of the nur- 
series. He introduced all 
the fine new fruits and 
flow ers that were discov eT- 
able anywhere. His cata- 
logs were standard publi 
cations and ran sometimes 
through twenty editions 
One of them listed 116 
sorts of apples, 108 of 
pears, 54 of cherries, 50 of 
plums, 16 of apricots, 74 of 
peaches, 225 of geraniums! 
In these days when only 
trees and shrubs that find 
ready sale are multiplied, 
all this would seem pure 
folly. But we have profited 
immensely through the 130 
years of sifting and of 
searching out the best 
things that the Princes 
conducted. For fifty years 
their work was continued 
less for profit than from 
a love of horticulture and 
botany for their own sakes. 

Robert II, sometimes 
called William Robert, was the 
last Prince to keep up the nur- 
series and this he did as a scientific 
rather than a commercial establish- 
ment. When Irish potatoes could no 
longer be grown because of a mysteri- 
ous disease, he imported, as a possible 
substitute, the Chinese yam. He in- 
troduced Chinese sugar cane, the 
culture of osiers, was tireless in his 
efforts to establish the silk industry, 
importing both insects and mulberry 
trees and building a large cocoonery. 

Rich memorials of these old garden 
benefactors remain in the country 
yet. They left a lasting mark in the 
rare trees and plants growing in 
fields, gardens and on roads for many 
miles around Flushing, where, on the 
site of the old nurseries, is a garden 
run wild, a charming nature study, 
mended and unspoiled by art. 

To Robert and Samuel Parsons, the 
next nurserymen of Flushing, we owe 
initiation into the more complex mys- 
teries of gardening art. Some of our 
choice materials, native and foreign, 
were hard to multiply and therefore 
rare and costly. By foreign travel 
and native American invention they 
learned and practiced methods which 
now place rhododendrons, azaleas and 
Japan maples in many yards which 
otherwise could not afford them. The 
beautiful things brought from other 
countries Samuel Parsons used with 
rich effect in his landscape gardening. 
With such a wide country and such a 
wealth of beautiful materials we 
needed men to teach us how to use 
them. Parsons, Downing and Olm- 
stead were sent to meet the need. 


Joun CHAPMAN, PIONEER ORCHARDIST 


ITHERTO ll treasures of 
learning, art and science had 
been gathered into the lap of the 


Yo uv Gerne) 
y 





from page 21) 


A map of the coast of East Florida by 
John and William Bartram 


east, but now the star of the empire 
was moving westward. Records of 
historical societies in several states 
witness the fact that the orchards of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys date 
back to the work of an old man who is 
known to have planted a full hundred 
orchards during his strange, wander- 
ing life. That he was beloved as a 
hero and benefactor by a generation 
that of necessity left few written 
records, is also plain. 

John Chapman, alias Johnny Apple- 
seed, who seemed to consider himself 
divinely appointed as a forerunner 
of civilization to supply with fruit 
trees the pioneer orchards of the 
west, was born near Springfield, 
Mass., some time in 1775. Different 
localities, of course, are anxious to 
claim the location of his first nur- 
sery of little apple trees. The first 
orchard which seems well authenti- 
cated is that of Isaac Stadden, in 
Licking County, Ohio, where in 1801 
he appeared with a horse-load of ap- 
ple seeds in sacks. These he planted 
in the woods wherever there were 
promising little open glades, clearing 
away the underbrush and spading the 
earth in rows. He would follow cer- 
tain directions, planting, still plant- 
ing, until his seeds were gone, and 
then return to some source of supply, 
often to the Pennsylvania orchards. 

From Licking County, Ohio, Chap- 
man passed on with his bags of seeds 
into the forest and was seen no more 
until, in the spring of 1806, a pioneer 
settler in Jefferson County, Ohio, no- 
ticed a peculiar craft dropping down 
the Ohio river. -With two canoe-loads 
of apple seeds lashed together, John 
Chapman had appeared again and was 
making for the Western frontier to 
plant orchards on the farthest verge 

(Continued on page 58) 


john Forbon 


No authentic portrait of John Bartram evzists; his auto- 
graph, however, has been preserved 
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A Bird Bath — 


The gracefully designed bird bath 
shown here, if placed on your lawn 
or among your flowers, will encour- Ee 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Do you regret that you didn’t build a bungalow in the woods or at the shore 
instead of paying rent another summer? It’s not too late now. A Hodgson 
Portable House can be procured in a short time and the painted sections erected 
in a day or two by unskilled workmen. The catalog illustrates the many styles 


suitable for any season or climate and quotes exceptionally low prices. 





age birds to spend much of their time _ E. F. 
in your grounds and give new charm and HODGSON 
interest. Made of frost-proof Pompeian Co. 
stone. Diameter of bowl, 31 inches; height, eon 226 
39 inches; base, 12 inches $ 00 6 Washington St. 
square. Price (F.O.B. N.Y.) 25. Coston, Mass. 
6 fast 39th St 
Send for catalogue illustrating all types of New York City 
Pompeian Stone garden furniture. Special facili- 
ties for designing in marble. 
THE ERKINS STUDIOS <> 
226 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY a 
fe. - Ne 




















Famous For ia] 


Shingle Beauty and Economy 


For best appearance and wear of roof 
or shingled side walls do not decide on 
“just shingles”—buy 


SHARONWARE 
BIRD = BATH 


Attractive in design and fresh and consistently sani- 


oe o 
° : ° " - 
practical in construction. tary. CREO DIP T 



















- Endorsed by the National ° : 
zee floor of S ee Audubon Society. Stained Shingles 
slopes very gradually , 

a ee . Cut from selected live cedar; preserved against fading, dry 17 Grades. 
toward the center so that Shady Lawn Bird Bath rot, worms and weather. Permanently stained in thirty 16, 18, 24- 
the birds readily regain 45 inches high, 30 inch bowl different colors. Save muss and fuss of staining on the inch. 

a foothold and are pro- Price (f.0.b. NewYork) $17.50 job. Easiest to lay—no wedge shapes—no waste—all 30 Different 
tected from drowning si i shingles perfect. Calera. 
Because of the semi-porous There’s an interesting story Write for Book of Homes and Samples of Colors on Wood. 
nature of the concrete, the behind ee. —_ Name of Architect and Lumber Dealer Appreciated. 
water is absorbed in 24 hours. pa Ba | ip 

Tati d J 2 - 
exigaon ag hh wh STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. Come 

: : 1012 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. ready-to- 
SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 86 Lexington Ave., NewYork City Bactory tn Chicage for Western Trade. lay. 




















OWAY POTTERY 


THE GARDEN THE ESSENTIAL TOUCH 
ps Sun-dial, that old Friend of the Past .will find 


genial Refuge in your Garden Some favorite Spot 
ened by the twittering, of Birds splashing in the 

oe Flow er Pots and KES Vases . Benches P Gaz- 
ermes and other interesting Pieces will re- 


3 of the Old World Gardens 


by, Caialogue of Garden Poit« ry wt 
Apon requesi,offers many Suggs 
Ss ¥ 










HANGERS Etc. 


T is always advisable to look to the maker’s name and the factory behind the product. The 
Myers factory turns out two pumps every minute of the day with a corresponding number of 
hay unloading tools, door hangers, etc. The Myers trade mark means real protection. 


Wrtte for catalog and information 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., No. 350 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HA Y TOOL WORKS), : 























will throw some new light on the old 
subject of windows. 


Does Your Kitchen Pay? | 


Every step taken in your alk: 


Have everything compact 





kitchen takes time, and and ready just as on ship- hroment If you are artistic enough to en- 
time is money nowadays. board or as in a modern Hanthnk joy the quaint charm of the wide- 
ee; can you cut down hotel kitchen. fie flung casement, yet practical enough 
this 


(perhaps) needless 
expense and eliminate this 
unnecessary labor? 


Why? With a kitchen 


cabinet, of course. 


—— to want all-year-round window com- 
fort, you'll find this booklet more than ordinarily 
interesting. 


Would you like to hear 
how this idea has been car- 
ried out with success in 


many a household ? If you wish, *ve’ll gladly mail you a copy with- 


Write us and we will see that some interesting facts as out charge. 
to how kitchen arrangements, kitchen cabinets and 
many other kitchen accessories have solved the house- 
wife's biggest problem, are sent you promptly without 
cost. Address: 


Information Service 


Write to 


The Casement Hardware Company 


House & Garden 440 4th Ave., N.Y. 1 South Clinton Street 


Chicago, Illinois 























The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


hae every point of 
perfect pre m from fire 


wonde “hal yn ability without 
economy 
value We show in 


Closed Shingle 


border of 


superiority in its favor 
leaks, 
repairs 
it gives a building character and increases its selling 
this advertisement 
Tiles used on roof of this handsome residence 


Architectural beauty, 
moisture and weather changes 
and therefore eventual 


the 


detail of 





colors, 





Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 








LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


1107-1117 Monroe Building 


General Offices: 


Manutacturers of 
Terra Cotta Rooting Tites 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














“The Light 
That Failed”— 


is a good story, 


but when the 
light fails in your own home 


when suddenly the electric 
current gives out and you're 
left tumbling for matches 


that’s a different story 
You can prevent that kind 
of mente | 'y using the 


FUSE PLUG 





the greatest improvement in 
electric lighting since the mn 
vention of the imeandescent 
lamp 

You need never be without 
heht in vour home Simply 
pull and turn—every turn’s a 
new tuse 
Safe — Economical — Convenient. 

\ (uick Sure Method that 
Restores service instantly 
when a tuse “Blows.” 

Lo you know what a Fuse Plug 
is You should Lhere are sev 
eral of them in your home 

\ Fuse Plug is an electric safety 
valve that “blows” when the cur 
rent overloads the wires in your 
house 








kind is a 


The old fashioned 
single plug. When it blows, some 
part of your house is immediately 
in darkness and you have to send 
for an electrician to come and 
insert a new plug before you have 
light again. 

The SQHIMMBEPLUG does away 
with all that. It saves you time, 
monev and discomfort. You give 
the Fuse Plug a slight turn 
and your lights are instantly burn- 


ng as before—no fuss or bother 
when a blown-out fuse has left 
you suddenly in the dark No 
groping about for candles or oil 
lamps, while your guests and fam- 


ily sit in unrelieved gloom waiting 
hour after hour for the lights to 
flash on again and restore bright- 
and comfort to your home 











’ ' : i 3 Tings 

vies riment houses, hotels 

theatres t ippr | the 

nai Hoard i Fire Underwriters 
Ask r nearest electrical dealer to 
stall SUK IINE © SE PLUGS in your 
se | e dark today Each SUX-IN-ONE 
FUSI PI UG contains six fuses. If he 
en"t got them, send us his name and 
sddress, or order from us direct We 

publish a little folder called 


“When Your Electric Lights Go Out.”’ 


Write for it today and we will send 


it free by return mail 


ATLAS SELLING AGENCY, Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 











HOUSE & GARDEN 


America’s Early Garden Benefactors 


(Continued from page 56) 


of the white settlements. The seeds 
were packed in leathern sacks, because 
bags of burlap would soon be torn to 
shreds in the thickets. Sometimes, 
for lack of horse or boat, he carried 
them on foot over a part of the old 
Indian trail that led from Fort 
Duquesne to Detroit, by way of Fort 
Sandusky, over what was called “the 
second route through the wilderness 
of Ohio,” which would require him 
to travel 156 miles in a northwesterly 
direction from Fort Duquesne, to 
reach the Black Fork of Mohican. 

Notwithstanding his rude dress and 
wandering life, Chapman was always 
treated with respect and eagerly wel- 
comed. It would certainly appear 
that he was not an ignorant man, but 
a reader and thinker of more than 
ordinary mentality. At a Fourth of 
July celebration, held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, in 1816, he was the orator of 
the day. He never married, had no 
home, dwelt here and there among 
the pioneers in winter, planted always 
his seeds in summer. The Indians 
regarded him as a great medicine man 
and were always kind to him. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, when frontier 
settlers were butchered by the savage 
allies of Great Britain, Chapman was 
unmolested. When news of Hull's 
surrender brought sudden terror to 
frontiersmen, Chapman traveled day 
and night with warnings and saved 
the lives of many pioneers. 

Besides his seeds, Chapman is said 
always to have carried with him a 
few copies of the Bible and of Swed- 
enborg’s books, from which he would 
read to all who would listen. All 
records seem to agree that he had 
strange eloquence at times and was a 
man of genius. His kindness to chil- 


Dog of 


dren and to animals is also empha- 
sized. Often he would buy wornout 
old horses that were being abused and 
pay for their keep. His trees he sold 
for any prices the settlers could af- 
ford to pay—sometimes for food or 
clothing, sometimes for notes which 
he never troubled to collect. 

As age crept on and civilization 
pushed ahead more rapidly, Chapman 
found keeping in advance of it diffi- 
cult. In 1838, about thirty-seven years 
after his first appearance at Licking 
Creek, he visited all his old friends 
there and bade them good-bye. His 
planting for the next nine years was 
on the western border of Ohio and 
Indiana. By this time it is estimated 
that his trees were bearing fruit over 
a territory of 100,000 square miles. 

And then we read, “At the close of 
a warm day, after traveling twenty 
miles, he entered the home of a citi- 
zen in St. Joseph’s township, Allen 
County, Indiana, ate some bread and 
milk on the doorstep, read aloud the 
Beatitudes, slept on the floor and died 
in the night.” 


In a public park of Mansfield a 


granite monument to Chapman's 
memory was unveiled November 8, 
1900. On another monument, erected 


a historical event in 
and unveiled Sep- 
tember 15, 1882, Chapman’s name is 
also inscribed. Although he waited 
long for recognition from his country, 
he did not wait in vain. 

jut the secret of his strange, 
heroic, lonely life remains unsolved 
at last. What power drove this 
scarred old hero through forty years 
in the forest, ever working intelli- 
gently and faithfully at his self-im- 
posed task, no one will ever know. 


to commemorate 
Ashland County 


All the Russias 


(Continued from page 24) 


saddle of his hunting pony onto the 
prostrate wolf. Formerly a deftly 
wielded knife assisted in avoiding any 
further trouble for the dogs; but of 
late years it has become better form 
to take the wolf alive. A_ short 
stick with a thong at each end being 
held in front of the wolf, he seizes 
it, and the hunter, with instant dex- 
terity, ties the thong behind the 
brute’s neck. Reynard and the hare 
are captured in the same man- 
ner by the dogs, but in that case a 
toss in the air is usually sufficient.” 


For WesteRN HUNTING 


In the Western States and Canada 
Borzoi have coursed jack rabbits, 
coyotes and wolves. The little coy- 
ote, swift of foot and in a corner 
desperately vicious, is no mean ad- 
versary, while the big grey timber 
wolf can be brought to bay only by 
hounds of great stamina and brav- 
ery with speed to boot. 

The sight hound family is 
tered all over Europe, Asia and 
Northern Africa, and it is not sur- 
prising, remembering their antiquity, 
that the origin of the Borzoi should 
be unknown. Writers outside of 
Russia have liked to account for him 
by the simple expedient of crossing 
the European and the Asiatic sight 
hounds. It is a charmingly simple 
hypothesis, but Mr. Artem Balderoff, 
a capital Russian authority, believes 
all the sight hounds were developed 
locally, the demand for speed evolv- 
ing the same general type out of dif- 
ferent local materials. He considers 
the Borzoi a development of the old 
long-coated, smooth-faced Russian 
beardog. Other Russian authorities 
agree in claiming a purely Russian 


scat- 


origin for this national coursing dog. 

The first Borzoi at the English 
shows was from Germany, a dog 
hound bred by Prince William of 
Prussia, exhibited at Islington by the 
Duchess of Manchester in 1863 
Shortly afterward the Czar present- 
ed King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, with two hounds, Molodetz 
and Owdalzka. Lord Cowley alsu 


received some stock from the Im- 
perial Kennels and these passed 
eventually into the ownership of 


Lady Charles Innes-Ker. The Duch- 
ess of Newcastle’s Kennels were 
early prominent, and Colonel the 
Honorable Charles Wellesley was the 
importer of Krilutt, winner of a sil- 
ver medal at Moscow in 1888 and 
the best dog seen in England up to 
that time. The breed received an 
additional fillip when Queen Alexan- 
dra singled it out as her favorite 
and made frequent entries from the 
Sandringham kennels 


Tue Borzot tn AMERICA 
Mr. William Wade, of Houlton, 
Pa., is said to have introduced the 
first Borzoi into America, an Eng- 


lish bred bitch, Elsie, which he pur- 
chased from Mr. Freeman-Lloyd. 
Early in 1890 Mr. Paul H. Hacke, 


of Pittsburgh, brought over several 
couples of hounds from Russia, and 
a little later Mr. W. H. Huntington 
imported from leading English 
breeders. The first American to visit 
Russia hunting for Borzoi was Mr. 
Steadman Hanks, of Boston, and he 
shared show honors at the early ex- 
hibitions with Mr. E. L. Kraus, of 
Slatington, Pa., whose hounds were 
of German extraction. The pioneer 
(Continued on page 60) 
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LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARKS Exclusively 
12 years on the market. Sold Direct Factory Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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Fire Proof Steel Buildings 


Portable in Method of Erection 


ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 


Garages, Barns, Sheds and Coops Easily and Quickly 
Erected 


. D. Pruden Co., 


Evergreen Planting in Mid - Summer 


ROM the latter part of July until 

late September is a most favorable 
period for the successful transplanting 
of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our 
Evergreens are lifted with a large ball 
of fine roots and earth which is secure- 
ly wrapped in burlap to insure their 
safe shipment. Catalog if requested. 


Ask For . 
Catolog *““O"’ C 


Baltimore, Md. 
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want the bath 
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just the shower 
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7} is an ideal arrange- 


ment. 
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+} our new light-weight 
se] porcelain bath is the 


Electric Light 
and Power 


for Suburban, 


Delco-Light was developed 
by the same engineering 
and manufacturing ability 
that has made _ Delco 

















by touching a button and 
stops automatically when 
batteries are full. 

Has a capacity of 40 to 50 
lights and furnishes power 
for pump, vacuum cleaner, 
cream separator or other 


small machines. al 


Generator and gas engine in ’ 
one compact unit—strong 
and thoroughly well made 
—practically trouble 
proot. 

Price complete with 
batteries $2.50 
Write for the illustrated folder 


The Domestic Engineering Company Lt 
Dayton, Ohio T 


Offices in all principal cities 


General fom: 

Domestic Electric Co., Vesey St.. N. Y. C. 

J. 8S. Snyder, 716 Ni ath Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

P. E. Dilman, 403 So 
cuse, N. Y 

Home Electric Licht & Power Equipment 
Co., 53 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Village and Cranking, Lighting and Ig- adjustable shower. 
nition Equipment the T ‘ 
Farm Homes standard of the world. urns to any angle— 
i, = avoids wetting the 
k It is amazingly simple —a 4 er ge ee ee oer 
child can operate it—starts cad. sin L-shape 


rod - and - curtain 
forms the roomy en- 
closure. 

Further described in spe- 
cial booklet, “Mott's Built- 
In Bath and Shower,” free 
on request. Our 112 page 
“Bathroom 300k” shows 
floor plans and illustrations 





of model bath rooms and 

gives hints in tiling and 

decorations. Mailed for 4c 

postage. 

The J. L. MOTT Tron Works, 
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Pin Supremacy—1916 
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A partial turn of this single 
lever valve controls the flow 
and regulates the temperature 
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Dog of All the Russias 
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It is to Mr. Joseph B. Thomas, 
however, that America really owes 
the Borzoi, and fanciers the world 
over are indebted to him for discov- 
ering in Russia several strains of 
the true old type, unstained by grey 
hound or Asiatic crosses. Few if any 
of the early exportations were 
hounds of the ancient breed free 
from foreign blood, but Mr. Thomas 
discovered the old type carefully pre- 
served in the kennels of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas at Perchina and of 
Mr. Artem Balderoft at Woronzova. 
Since these epoch making importa 
tions the Borzoi has come forward 
rapidly in America Mr. Thomas 


was joined by such good fanciers as 


Dr. De Mund, Mr. Harry T. Peters, 
Mr. George Ronsse, Mr. Bailey Wil- 
son and Dr. Behrend, until to-day 
the United States has more and bet- 
ter Borzoi than any other country 
except Russia. Mr. Thomas’ kennels 
were purchased entire last season by 
Mr. M. Mowbray Palmer, a _ thor- 
ough sportsman who evidently in- 


tends to maintain the high traditions 


of this famous stud 


PoINTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


breeders distinguish the 
Borzoi by three distinctive 
points. The Roman profile, in which 
there is a slight but distinct bump 
instead of the greyhound’s stop be- 


Russian 
pure 


Planning 


first of these. 
coat, the second point, 
is rather curly over the shoulders, 
on the back and over the quarters; 
long and straight on the flanks and 


tween the eyes, is the 


The correct 


chest; long and wavy on the lower 
end of the tail. The tail should be 
long and the ears very small and 
thin, and finely covered with short 
hair. For the rest, the Borzoi is a 


larger greyhound, with a deeper bris- 
ket and flatter ribs. The feet of the 
two breeds are also different, the 
greyhound having small, compact 
‘cat feet” and the Borzoi the longer, 
oblong foot of the hare 


\ Srronc Doc 


The Borzoi’s slender grace mis- 
leads many into thinking he is deli- 
cate. Such is not the case. Borzois 
stand the cold capitally, as might be 
expected when we remember their 
birthplace, and mature hounds re- 
quire no artificial heating in their 
kennels. Young stock is no more 
delicate than other breeds—reason- 
able attention to diet, occasional 
treatment for worms, and protection 
from cold and dampness being es- 
sential to the successful rearing of 
all puppies. Many Borzoi, and this is 
true of both house and _ kennel 
hounds, do not get sufficient exer- 
cise. They require plenty of road 
work—ten miles a day is not too 
much—and for this reason it is not 
kind to keep them in town. 


Brown Garden 


(Continued from page 45) 


red some Spiraea astilboides has been 
placed near, and the soft yellow of the 
Achillea tomentosa is an effective if 
unusual combination. Other minor 
effects are shown in different parts of 
the garden; tawny day lily, Helenium 
Bolenderi, orange butterfly weed, 
coreopsis, black-eyed Susan, wall- 
flowers replaced by salpiglossis, and 
for shrubby accents the Persian 
yellow rose and Azalea mollis 

We will now put in carefully bal- 
anced masses of creamy white, which 
are necessary to lighten the effect. 
These are arabis, Spir@a var. astil- 
boides and filipendula, and meadow 
rue. Their time of bloom is shown 
on the list. For the same reason the 
light blue anchusa is used with the 
mottled Rembrandt tulips, whose 
beauty I must emphasize. They are 
like curious old calico, mottled and 
striped in white, chocolate and 
brown, dull violet, and dark red 
Statice, a greyish cloud of tiny blos- 
soms, ends the softening flowers. 

Now the lilies are arranged on the 


plan. The dainty nodding Lilium can 
adense, both the orange and the yel- 
low varieties, can be placed to suc 


ceed the Breeder tulips down the 
center walk and the square around 
the pool. After the tulips are cut 
down the ground between the lilies 
could be covered with orange calen- 
dulas. (Let me in passing empha- 
size the unusual colors of the Breed- 
er tulips, also. They come in won- 
derful broken tones of buff, apricot, 


bronze, coffee brown, and yellow, and 
are an essential part of our color 
scheme.) At the lower end of the 
garden a large space is devoted to 
the rich yellow Lilium hansoni, suc- 
ceeded by the brown spotted tiger 
lily, with meadow rue to keep the 
ground from appearing bare 

Gladioli, creamy white mottled 
with dark red, light yellow, and dark 
red, form a phalanx back of the 
pansies. Orange monbretias can be 
put between the primroses and auric- 
ulas and will furnish in that space 
a second crop of bloom. 

Now it remains only to see where 


the annuals can be used to fill in 
after certain early plants, and last 
of all to check over the plan bed by 
bed to see that there are no distress- 
ing bare spots or color discords in- 
advertently obtained. The orange 
and brown might better be kept dis- 
tinct from the cream, mauve and 
dark red tones. For instance, flow- 
ers inclining to orange and yellow 
and possibly a little coarse or weedy 
could be kept at the lower end of 
the garden, as they are more effective 
for mass than for detailed beauty. 
The more delicate and interesting 
flowers could be at the upper end 


where they will have more scrutiny. 
To sum up the use of annuals: 
orange calendulas replace the tulips 


down the center, pansies replace the 
frittillarias, snapdragons come after 
the Sweet William, and salpiglossis 
after the wallflowers. The old-fash- 
ioned purple and yellow Johnny- 
jump-up, springing up between the 
stones around the pool, gives a touch 
of irregularity. A few of the brown 
and orange French marigolds can be 
filled in between the borders of ara- 
bis and /ris pumila, though this sort 
of over-planting is too crowded un- 
less the early perennials can be taken 
up-—and this is a great bother. So, 
in order to gain room for some of 
the most interesting annuals we will 
deliberately leave some space for 
them—salpiglossis, with its exquisite 
tones of lavender overlaid with gold, 
purple, violet and sulphur; or the 
scabiosas, dark red, pale yellow, and 
dull blue. There must be dahlias in 
rich tones of salmon, yellow and 
tawny buff, even though to find room 
for them we have to sacrifice some 
of the bocconia. Annual coreopsis 
can replace the Rembrandt tulips, 
where it will tone well with the 
Helenium bolanderi. There must be 
masses of tall orange marigolds and 
some creamy yellow stocks, and if it 
is possible to seed some orange 
eschscholtzia and nasturtiums of 
cream color and dark red where they 
will not be crowded they will add to 
the effect. 





HOUSE & ARDEN 


urpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


‘i At the Family Table 


For the complete, cor- 
rect and perfect illu- 
mination of your home- 
specify S. & A. lighting 
fixtures. 








For authoritative lighting in- 
formation send to-day for 
free catalog 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 Warren St., New York City 








Perennial Flower Gardens 


Plant your gardens with old-fashioned hardy 
flowers. Arrange your planting so as to have 
blossoms from May until December. Come to 
the Nursery and see the plants in bloom. Then 
bn your garden. We also carry a full line 

of nursery stock which we know would interest 
you. Send for our catalogue. 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’SSONS CO.., Inc. 
Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


FREE BULB BOOK 


Should be in the library of every lover of 
spring flowers. Describes in detail our plan to 
supply you with Bulbs from Holland for fall 

ting. Lists all our varieties of Spring 
lowering — Bulbs — Tulips — Hyacinths — 
Narcissus. Orders for fall delivery must reach 
us immediately. So this is your last chance 
to obtain this book. Send NOW—Today. 


Petry BULB CO. 
. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Farr’s Dahlia Novelties 


From over 2,500 varieties (American and 
the best Dahlias for general garden planting— 
kinds which will produce a profusion of bloom 
European) I have made a personal selection of 
in the average garden under ordinary condi- 
tions. I will send you twelve of the best for 
$2.50 express paid. 
Farr's Plant iatties and - 

ment give the 4h. +8 list A ay — - 
Bertrand H. Farr sing Nurseries Co. 


Wyomis: 
106 Gartieid Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 








The Accepted Authority on Bungalows for Many Years 
“Homes, Not Houses” 
CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


With all the built-in conveniences whic » we have devised 
to make housekee in and homemakin, ie 

Fifth edition * ES, not HOUS s. ’ 128 folio pages 
with 249 Mes, Jed. artistic bungalows inside ons out 

1.00 t paid. Bungalow building for any climate. Cost 
of each house and plan given. Sample pages free. Smaller 
book yyy * 38 smal! Bungalow Homes, 25c It costs no 
more to get the Best. 


The ‘Bungalowcraft Co. 


507 Chamb » Los A C 











No, it is not too late to at- 
tract birds with these Rustic 
Houses. Some will be 
looking for a place to 
batch their second or 
third brood. This 
Wren House, known 








as “‘Jennie’s Choice,’’ 
$1.00, st prepaid 
within ird Zone. 


THE CRESCENT CO. 
*“*Birdville,’’ Toms River,N.J. ~~ 











Majestic 


The Sanitary way of 
caring for garbage. Is 
water tight; emits no 
odors and keeps con- 
ts safe from mice, 
dogs cats. Nothing ex 
posed but the cover 
Write for Catalog 
THE MAJESTIC CO 
603 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


H oO rs ford’s' — Autumn Setting 
pays, in the 
North, to |» Daffodils, Tu- 
Cold lips, and other early spring 
flowering plants as soon as 

Weather 
better returns next year than 
Plants when setting is postponed un- 
| til spring. Ask for Autumn Supple- 











gust and September and give 


they are ripe. Many herbace- 
ous plants may be set in Au- 
ment J, ready in August. 
F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 








WHAT IS IT? 


It is the Glass Onward 
Sliding Furnitare Shoe in 
place of casters. It saves 
floors and coverings, and 
beautifies furniture. 

spade in 110 styles and 











No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces on eee finns 


Made to FREDERICN. WHITLEY 


Also expert services 


Engineer and Contractor 


219 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S Nine out of ten 


Mid-Summer Catalogue women copy 
what the tenth 





offers the best varieties and gives 





directions for planting in order does—the tenth 

to raise a full crop of Strawberries is a reader of 

next year; also offers Celery and 

Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vege- Vogue! CA R R A R A MAR B L E 


table, Flower and Farm Seeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants of 
Roses, Hardy Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be 
set out during the summer; also 
a select list of seasonable Decora- 
tive Plants. 


BENCHES, FOR THE 
GARDEN AND HALL. 
MARBLE MANTELS 
CONSOLES TABLES 
SUN-DIALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 
126 W. 34th ST., N. Y. 
Established 1849 


Write for a free copy, and kindly 
mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pi iat Pe 
Ideal refrigeration requires 100% per+ 
fection in FOUR POINTS: 
(7)—Cleanliness. (3)—Coldness—or low 
(2)—Strong Circula- temperature. 

tion of cold, dry air. (4)—Ice Conservation. 
Some refrigerators have a high percentage 
in some of these points. But the high aver- 
age in all four points goes to the 


“Monroe” Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the*‘ Monroe’s’’solid 
one-piece porcelain food compartments—all 
corners rounded. No metal to corrode. No 
enamel to chip. Not a single crack, crevice 
or corner to harbor dirt or germs. Easy to 
clean and keep clean. Circulation of cold, 
dry air is secured by features scientificaliy 
installed. 


Low temperatures are obtained by heavy 





Nurserymen Florists Planters 


our ofernay of Hardy Vines, climber and The Most Exclusive Doors Are Open 


For the embellishment of the house and for 
covering pergolas, arbors, walls and fences. 


Write for *escriptive Folder No. 40. 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY To Women Who 


Read Vogue 











Don't give Mosquitoes a chance 
to come In through the windows 













an e y . . and high class insulation—tight-fitting doors 
wi on LT eapen © atest 5 I O be a reader ot \ ogue 1S equivalent to and automatic locks which prevent leakage 
1e sh 8, yo Se 3 toes of cole ; 
splendid opportunity to come into the house. S. — -. sac All these thi ice < i 
Mallory Qe having the entree to the great houses of mall ice cost” ‘The “Monroe” ip noteoldin fy 
allory utter Worker . , o0% stores. We ship it 
Operated from the Inside Europe and America. Brilliant women all = Ra 
on all your shutters and eliminate this. You 30 days’ trial 
can then close, open or bow y hutters f 4 » aeUr » » » . 
the inside without over the world read it because they know Get Our | 
Be are a i r. e b - *h bl ; — s It tells, many "hot 
wonderful, _all-year- it to be irreproachably smart. Quiet women a a 
re und convenience, the “Monroe.” It 
pecause no matter in what 


e 

will measure up fully to 

all your requirements. 
ere is no obligation. 

Your name and address 

will bring the 

promptly. 


poses the shutters may 
9, they are automaticall y 
lecked--the wind cannot 
slam them. Very easy to 
install; the cost is trifling: 
the convenience worth 
many times the cost 


away from the great centres read it—be- 
cause they know it to be irreproachably 
smart. It is the door through which one 





REFRIGERATOR co, 
Write for detailed “Tockiand. 8- 


Tested and approved by 
descriptions 








| / / Good Housekeevina Institute Lockland. 
snters the beau monde. . SS SS 
MALLORY MFG. CO., 255 Main St., Flemington, N. J. Caters the Oe State on — 











$2 Invested in Vogue Will Save You $200 


Vogue is the acknowledged authority on what the well- 
gowned women of the world are wearing and doing. The 
A moment a new model is shown in Paris, London, New York 
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— — - —jt is i Togue. Gow at folk C *s advice are 
So Much More Artistic Than it is in Vogue. zowns that follow Vogue's adv 4 
Plaster and Wall Paper! % the last word in correctness—and they remain in style 
You can finish your Upsonized bed- as long as you care to wear them. 
room, say, in soft gray with a sten- 7 
cilled border of pink roses. An Up- = ps 
sonized living-room in fashionable The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 
shades of dull blue, warm brown or gle. . —— : : 
rich green. Your Upsonized dining- sive gown! Why take chances again this year when 
room in the new two-toned Tiffany % : “ ; a 
effect to set off charmingly your sil- by simply sending in the coupon and paying $2— 
ver, china and linen And Upsonize 5 , Pa ° . . i 
your attic into attractive, livable rooms. a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat— 
Upson Processed Board —_ “ % you can insure the correctness of your whole 
443 Four . - . 
is beautifully effective as a wall and wardrobe? Twelve numbers-——a resume of the pra / , 
ceiling lining in every room. Avenue, 5 ; OTE how the Stanley Garage 
Upson Board is permanent—does away New York City ’ summer and autumn styles. Door Holder, No. 1774, shown 
with the yearly nuisance of re-paper- in the above picture, does its 
ing and re-plastering It is nearly Send me thirteen work: holding the door open against 
artificial lumber, with all the dignity numbers of Vogue the strongest gusts of wind: yet a 
and richness of expensive wood. You slight pull on the chain leaves it free 
can use it in artistic paneling, or in beginning with the July . | ‘ I tential ¢ : ld 
practically unbroken wall surfaces. ist a for which I to close. t is as essential to an o 
It fits any architectural scheme: “= rol - ‘ om garage as to a new one. 
sy ee ae ee ae ences HS here, | Stanley Garage Hardware and the 
J SSssF «kept fresh and spotless. enter my subscription for the No. 1774 Holder may be had of any 
r == But only on Upson Board--the high- . , , z ‘ hardware dealer. Write us for the 
ext uality wall board--can you de. next twelve numbers of Vogue : 25 cents a ¢ opy $4 a year Garage Hardware Book. 
perfect finish “Altogether difter: and I will remit $2 on receipt of sn * ~ 
e rom every other wal rd. bill. (Canadiar $2.75: Forei . P , - ‘ r . 
Write for Upson Board samples and -: a = ; ——- (ONDE N AST EpN \ W OOLMAN CHASE 
our helpful book.on Interior Deco- 3.75.) % » > > 2. 
rations. ets % Publisher Editor . USA 
The Upson Company Authorities, Please write very plainly % 
260 Upson Point, LOCKPORT, N. Y ‘ New York Chicago 
. aL Address eg i st % 100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 
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Japan | Bamboo Stakes 


staking Herbaceous plants 

died j * Strong and DURARLE d 

lew . 4 let, stakes 7, 5 ert are 
NATURAL COLOR 

25 50 100 1000 

6 feet tone $0.40 90.75 $1.25 $10.00 

& teet long 75 1.25 2.25 17.50 


GREEN COLORED 
\ INVISIBLE BAMBOO 








} 725 (50 100 )=—s 1000 
2. 90.25 90.40 $0.65 $5.00 
5) 35 60 1.15 7.50 
4 45 75 1.25 10.00 
5 50 as 1.50 12.00 


VERY HEAVY BAMBOO 


NATURAL COLOR 


Ft. tong i 50 100 
5 (% te | ia 

diam $1.50 $6.00 $10.00 
Lt % te ity in 

diam 7.00 8.00 15.00 
Kar mu ed f Japa 


ome tiara I ! b 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren SLL, NY 


=LOCKED!” 














pric Board 


has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands 
It contains no metal to rust and break 
Get free sample and beok “Built on The 
Wisdom of Age 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD @ 


ROOFING CO. 
782 Eete Ave. 


Cincinnati, O. 

















Water Your Garden 
This Way 

UST turn on the water 

then turn the water any 

way you want it to water 


and let it water like the gentle 


of the heavens. One 
line fifty teet fong will water 
2500 square teet $13.75 buys 


just such a portable line that 


rains 


can be attached directly to 
your garden hose lt 1s 
equipped with special coup 


lings so it can be quickly and 


easily moved 

Spray nozzles are of brass 
Pipe is galvanized. 50-foot 
portable line $13.75 Deliv- 
ery prepaid East of Missis- 
sippi, if remittance is sent 
with order 

100 toot lines cost $26.25 


Other lengths in proportion. 


THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 
231 Water Street TROY, OHIO 





KINNER 


YSTE™ 


or Se -@arien 











Finishing Interior Woods 


(Continued from page 14) 


Anothe of the panels shows a 
piece of chestnut. You will note the 
beautiful figure of this wood, which 
an be treated in meny ways to in- 
te! ty and t bring out the growth 

panel is finished with three 
coa f material The first coat 1s 
a non-fading oi! stain, specially con 
tructed for this type of wood, and 


two coats of a specially 
ishing varnish, which is 


prepared fu 
! lightly rubbed to a 


ve ine pensive 


dull sheen with curled hair to a 
quire the texture of surtace This 
nish on chestnut is economical, 
practical, durable and _ satisfying 
The lower portion of the panel shows 
the same wood finished with paint 
and enamel, using the same specif 
ition as on the panel first described 


tlere we have three coats 
finish as against six, 


to acquire 


a practical when 


using the paint and enamel 

lhe ordinary yellow pine panel is 
finished exactly the same as _ the 
chestnut Here the stain has been 
successful in bringing out the figure 
of the wood, and with the use of the 
varnish rubbed to a dull sheen, a finish 
has been obtained that would other- 
wise have been very unattractive. It 
is to be noted, however, that in the 
use of pine, unless your wood trim 1s 
selected for figure, it is often much 
better to finish with paint and enamel 
or, in the instance of the wood being 
used in bed chambers, it is often 
advisable to finish with a hard dry- 
ing, washable flat paint 


Finally there is white pine finished 
with a coat of stain and two coats 
of varnish specially prepared. It is 
possible to bring out the natural fig 
ure and markings even of this wood, 


if the right stain is employed to de 


tion may help in the selection of the 
wood for the home interior before it 
has been installed, and guide you in 
the refinishing of the woods which 
may be already installed. 
OrHer Woops 
All native American woods can be 
stained to bring out and intensify na- 
ture’s woven markings in the fiber 
of the wood and further finished with 
varnish, wax, lacquer and other pro- 
tective materials, designed scientific- 
ally, according to the specific texture 
of finish required. The right type of 


stain must be used for the different 
woods. and it might be well to note 
that some will require an oil stain, 
others acid stains, others spirit stains, 
others straight chemical stains, and 
some tew, water stains, 


\ few manufacturers who have de- 
veloped stains and finishing materials 
for woods both interior and exterior, 
have a department which devotes its 
entire time to furnishing detailed in- 
formation relative to the finishing of 
each specific wood and advising you 


on every problem relative to such 
work. It is advisable to consult ex- 
perts of one of these departments 


before the selection of the wood is 
made, before starting refinishing. 

Mahogany, hickory, chestnut, ash, 
American walnut, Circassian walnut, 
butternut, oak, ebony, rosewood, and 
cherry, should never be _ painted. 
Finish them either natural or stained 
may be desired 
Red gum, spruce, cypress, hard or 
yellow rine, white pine, birch, bass- 
wood, redwood, cedar, fir, holly and 
laurel can be stained or painted as 
desired, providing care is taken to 
select the growth of the wood show- 
ing some little figure. 

Yellow poplar, poorly figured hard 
or yellow pine, white pine, cypress 
fir should be painted or enam- 
elled in shades as desired. 


as 


1720 and 1725 and not into 


velop them Though space will not 

permit detailed information relative 

to the finishing of all woods and their and 

possibilities, the following classifica- 

Collecting Chairs of Character 
(Continued from page 34) 

Collecting,” by Vallois (all of them between 
illustrated), will be found valuable 


From such sources one learns that 
walnut came to be greatly used in 
English chairs after 1650; that Hep- 


plewhite suggested horsehair for 
chair coverings; that the Carolean 
crown is a distinguishing mark of 


chairs of the Restoration period; 
that Queen Anne furniture is marked 
by simplicity and that its beauty de- 
pended, as a rule, on its fine lines, 
graceful curves, extremely delicate 
veneering and slight and restrained 


general use before 1730; that Chip- 
pendale’s best pieces were made be- 
tween 1730 and 1760; that in all real 
Chippendale ball-and-claw termina- 
tions the claw is carved to express a 
gripping, not merely tamely resting 
on the ball, as in imitations and in 
most reproductions. These are but a 
few of the hundreds of interesting 
points every collector of old furni- 
ture should know, points that enable 
one to collect chairs intelligently and 
with joy in the pursuit of a hobby at 
once delightful and practical. 


How Do Your Rooms Face? 


(Continued from page 15) 


inlay; that mahogany came into use 
Lot \t least 100’ frontage. 
Frontage North, east, south or 
west 


First floor plan to comprise the fol- 
lowing rooms: Dining-room, living- 
room, kitchen and pantry and kitchen 
porch, maid’s room and bath, cloak- 
room, lavatory and toilet in connec- 
tion with front hall The living- 
room and front hall to have intimate 
connection with the garden. Dining- 
room to have two aspects, one toward 
the east, and one toward the south. 
Living-room to have at least two as- 
pects, one toward the south and one 
toward the west Kitchen to face the 
north, with a slight east outlook. 

Second floor plan to comprise the 
following rooms: three bedrooms, 
one of which is to have a private 


bath-room and dressing-room, the 
other two to have one bath-room in 
common. A linen room, opening off 
the hall. All bedrooms to have large 
clothes-closets. All bedrooms to have 
at least two aspects, one toward the 
east, the other either toward the 
north or south. Bed-rooms in no case 
to have windows toward the west. 

The plans in the body of this ar- 
ticle show the solution of the above 
problem for four houses, fronting re- 
spectively east, south, west and north. 
It is to be observed that no two of 
these various plans are alike in form, 
yet in» each of them the disposition 
of the various rooms is such as to 
fulfill exactly the requirements of the 
program for one of the four points 
of the compass. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 





Garden Furniture 


and 


Decorations 


in Reinforced 
Cast Stone 


BIRD BATHS 
Sun Dials, Fountains 
Settees 
Flower Boxes 

Benches 


Vases 


Send for illustrated 
Price List 


J.C. KRAUS CAST STONE WORKS, Inc. 
157 W. 32nd Street New York 

















ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GranuLatep Catcrum Caoripe 





Economical - Practical- Efficient 
Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 


Stock carried at many points 
Write for illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
406 Milton Ave. Solvay, N. Y. 
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CON-SER-TEX 
Makes a neat, attractive, dur- 


able surface, which will last 
as long as the house itself. 


This roofing material costs less than 
most others, is inexpensive to lay and 
for years has been giving satisfactory 
service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof 
surface is wanted CON - SER - TEX 
should be used. It will not leak, 
buckle, crack, stretch, peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing 
chemically treated to protect the fiber 
from mildew and the detrimental action 
of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 

Investigate its merits. Send 
us the dimensions of your roof, 
porch floors, sleeping balcony, 
or the surface you want covered. 
We will mail you samples show- 
ing quality, width, weight and 
complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co,, 430-40 Wells Street 
Catitornia Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 


The Pacific Building erial Co. 
San Ly = 




















